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PRIZE WINNING AMERICAN MERINO RAM OWNED IN NEW YORK 
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fi )N’S champion, the American Merino three-year-old ram shown above, is a noteworthy animal. He 

won the championship at the New York state fair of a year ago in his class over all ages. The 
weight of his last fleece was 43 pounds and three ounces, representing 364 days’ growth. He was bred 
and is owned by John P. Ray of Livingston county, N Y, who won 13 first prizes, a second, two flock 
prizes, and four championships at the New York state fair 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS 


TESTED Fo# [333 ean oF STOCK 


FOR 3 YEARS 


International Stock Food Co., ROSWELL, NEw MEXICO. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have about 1,200 registered, high-grade cattle, 
30 work horses and mules, 50 hogs, 50 sheep and 3 trotting-bred 
mares. We have fed your “International Stock Food” during the last 
three winters and think it does young and growing stock a great deal 
of good Yours truly, 

MILINE & BUSH LAND AND CATTLE CO. 
W. M. ATKINSON, Manager. , 
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2g We Have Hundreds of Thousands of Similar Testimonials and V'::1 Pay You $1000 Cash to Prove That 
They Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited.“ g 


3 FEEDS ©on ONE CENT 


NYou Cannot Obtain “International Stock Food” In Your Town we will agree to ship you 100 pounds er over of “International Stock Food” without money or note and you canfeed it Four Months with the 
'y satisiied with reeulis you need not pay us acent. Writefor Special 


agreemeat that if you are not lier to International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Correspondence Answered Promptly. 


A 300000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


BOOK sonTAN™S 183 Lance ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETc. 


The Cover of this Book isa Beautiful Live Stock Picture &@ Printed in Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on it. Size of book is 6% by 9% 
inches. It cost us to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 
and Poultry that you have ever seen. They are all made from actual photographs and are worthy of a place in any library. It also gives Description, 
History and Iilustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted 
Animals. 8@ It Contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes all common diseases 
and tells you howtotreat them. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and scientific and better than you can obtain in any other book regardless of price. 


WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 “ASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


WE WILL MAIL ONE COPY OF THIS BOOK TU YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, With Postage Prepaid, If You Will Write Us At Onee, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: (———_-"4.* * at 
AZ ist.-NAME THIS PAPER. &°3nd.-HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 


Address At Once.... INTE RNATI ONA 7 STOC K FOO D Co.> PINNEAPOLIS, Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


775,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE OF THE CHAMPION STALLION DAN LATCH 1:56% (Sise 21 by 28) MAILED YOU FREE IF YOU SEND FOR THIS BOOK 








Contains Over 16 Acres of Space. 








w with Fay YOU $1,000 IN CASH 
IF WE EVER REFUSE TO REFUND YOUR MONEY ON OUR POSITIVE “CASH GUARANTEE” THAT 18 PRINTED ON EVERY LABEL OF THESE PREPARATIONS. THEY ARE SOLD BY 60,000 DEALERS. 
“International Poultry Food” (A remarkable egg prodacer, and insures good health and eapid growth for al! kinds of poultry). “International Louse Filler.’’ “International Worm Powder.”” “International Heave 
Gure.”” “International Colle Care.” “international Harness Soap.’’ “International Foot Remedy.’’ “International Hoof Ointment.’ “International Pheno-Chlore (A sure disinfectant and germicide) “International 
Compound Absorbent” (1t cures curbs, spavins, ete., while your horse works). “Silver Pine Healing Oll” (The wonderful quick cure for berb-wire cuts, kicks, burns, etc). Wo will be Glad to Kefund Your Money if 
they ever fail and we agree to accept your plain, written statement and leave the entire matter withyou. INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WELL mrcvines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow welisin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simpie and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROs., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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To sell direct to the farmer the strongest fence in the world, we must not only use the best HIGH CARBON 

PR. L WIRE, heavily galvanized, but we must build so that the greatest textile strength of material 
is maintained. Sixteen years, spent in perfecting Golled Spring Fence, each year showing an added degree 
of perfection, bas brought us to @ point where we can proclaim with @ confidence born of attainment that 


OUR FENCE IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Cheapest because the highest skill of the craft has been utilized to reduce the cost of manufacture, and this achieve- 
ment, coupled with the largest output of the largest and best equipped plant in the United States devoted to 
fence manufacture, enables us to name you the VERY LOWEST Pri E AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Buy direct. We sell to you as cheapas dealerscan buy. Put the dealer’s profit in your own pocket. Examination 
permitted at your station; yourmoney back if not as represented, Completion of sale rests wholly upon your judg- 
ment. Write us; we have something more to say to you. After correspondence is opened, you have your judgment to 
defend your interests at every advance of the deal. Our Catalogue is free, and is full of fence lore. 
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THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX 


jates-Hawley Patent) is the origi- 
nal Rural Service Box. Especially 
eommended by P.M. Gen’l. Full 
govt.size. Only complete box which 


Box 10— 


W aa Sy’ COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 


Winchester, Indiana, U. S.A. 





meets every need Write to-day for 





handsome booklet and our Free Offer 
I GIGNAL MAIL BUX CO,, 865 Benton St. 
JOLIET, ILL. 


SEND US 
A cow, 


Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 
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fact before you that you can't get service and durability 


froma fence made of soft wire orof emall gauge,that you can 
of one made of hord wire of large gauge. Frost Fence 
is all herd epring atecl wire of heavy gauge. Write for 
Catalogue and tull particulars 


THE FHKUST Witt FENGE CO., : CLEVELAND, 0. 


4 Horse-High Bull-Strong 


You want the best—we have it. Made of 
High Carbon Coiled Spring Stee] Wire, (our own 
a make) heavily Galvanized. Sold to the 
Farmer direct at ole: Priees. 
FARM FENCE 20c te 50c AROD 
Fully guaranteed—you to be the judge. 
Ornamental Lawn Fence Te. to 47¢. per foot, 
Poultry Fence, Farm Gates ete., at ex- 
s ceptionally low prices, Catalogue free, 

BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Indiana, 





























But first our Catalogue, 
Raw he our nee gz 
gsand instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes. We also buy | 
raw furs and ginseng. e 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y." 





ents Per Rod. | 


—ipe gpettecg ny most durable fence made. Al! wires 
\ extra laree. We eel! to farmers at wi pete, 
Colled Sprine, Barb and Soft Galvanised Wire. 4 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUB 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
om Editorial Page. I 











Syracuse Jr. Sulky. 


No other sulky gives the operator such easy control over the 
angle of the wheels and the nice regulation of its landing 
on hillside as well as on level, A model in its lever and reg- 

ulation features. Automatic rear wheel lightens draft 

and lessens labor of using. Large clearance under beam 

avoids choking and permits use of large rolling colter. A 
¥ plow of many features, in right or left hand. Ask an 


jyracuse agent toshow you. If nonein vour town writeus 
Catalogue and beautiful souvenir mailed free. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW COMPAHY, 
Syracuse, Now York. 4 
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Maple Sugar Makers Don't delay another day.” 

Another sugar season 
is advancing. If you wish to make one fourth more syrup or sugar of 
@ better quality without injury to your trees, ord +r the Grimm Spout 
now One million are now ready. They won’t last long. Samples free, also 
my system for tapping. Cc. H.CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 
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HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. ®: 7a 34 











Al CULTURAL For 45 years we have been making these 
and Rewer ipe, L PRA THe, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Fioines 

n Ln Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, J m, 70 Sard Av. Albany. N.Y, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 
«* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 





Volume 73 


For Week Ending January 2, 1904 


No 1 





Trucking in the South. 


Cc, L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, 





HE new south is fast showing the 
old north how to farm. Were it 
not for the labor question, there 
is not a spot on the universe 
where vegetables could be grown 
at so small a cost and of such 

superior quality as on the islands near Charles- 

ton, 8S C. But the labor question is one that no 
man can answer in a way that will make the 
growing of vegetables, or any other farm crop, 

a safe business, or, at least, a business without 

more anxiety than the ordinary business man 

cares to assume. What can be grown in that 
section without seemingly an effort is simply 





wonderful, 


Let us take a look at one farm, which so far 
as situation, natural advantages, and adapta- 
tion to trucking purposes, does not differ in the 
least from all the others, and see what those 
farms are capable of producing. (I omit name 
and locality for satisfactory reasons given me.) 
Last year this farmer cultivated 1200 acres, Of 
this 700 acres were in cabbage, 250 in potatoes, 
150 in asparagus and 100 in snap beans. With 
the exception of the asparagus, all the ground 
was cleared in time for a second crop, which is 
usually corn and cowpeas planted together. 
These followed the cabbage the past year and a 
satisfactory crop of corn was secured and the 
ground completely covered with cowpeas, which 
will be plowed under in due time. 

The corn crop was not yet harvested at the 
time of my visit, the middle of October. As 


their methods are peculiarly their own, at the 
proper season the stalks are topped just above 
the ears and stripped of all the leaves below. 
“his product is their hay crop, and a very good 
one. The ears are left upon the stalks until 
thoroughly ripened and fit for husking, then, 
at convenience, the crop is gathered, the stalks 
and pea vines plowed under and the field put in 
readiness for the next year’s crop. 

For both cabbages and potatoes, 1% tons high 
grade fertilizer is annually used per acre. For 
the other crops but one ton of the same grade 
is used per acre. The outlay for fertilizer alone 
last year was more than $1500, which in itself 
is a business proposition, one that none but 
a thoroughgoing business man would dare risk. 
Last year was an unusually successful one, the 
net profit being more than $25,000, which is very 
satisfactory from a 1200-acre farm. Good as it 
was, with a better class of laborers the profits 
would have been much greater, as success would 
have been more sure, with far less anxiety. 

It must be understood that such results can 
only be obtained where all the conditions of 
growth are favorable, and all the laws of busi- 
ness are duly respected. The soil is a light 
sand, almost identical with much of that on the 
south side of Long Island, and only about 2 feet 
above high water mark at extreme high tide. 
Heat and moisture, the two essential elements 
of plant growth, are here to be found just where 
they are most needed. 

What is of the greatest importance, the soil 
is always cool. No matter what the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere may be, if the soil is 
cool growth will be rapid. Drouth is here not 


to be dreaded. The plant always has all 
the moisture that it requires, which keeps the 
roots cool, an essential condition for sap circu- 
lation, which is the active principle of plant 
growth. 

Soil fertility is kept up in a great measure 
by plowing under the cowpea haulm, which 
makes a most wonderful growth on these low 
lands; there is, however, great diversity of 
opinion among the truckers as to its usefulness 
on these low lands, One of the most systematic 
farmers and an extensive business man there 
asserts that he renders his lands valueless for 
a number of years by using too much of this 
crop. That, however, does not prove it value- 
less as a fertilizer, but shows that it was out 
of proportion to the quantities of other plant 
food used. That the enormous quantities plowed 
under would make the land sour, through fer- 
mentation, can be readily understood unless the 
proper chemical agents are employed, in which 
case this vegetable matter is invaluable as plant 
food. 

No complaint of that kind is heard where 
the cowpea is grown on the higher grounds, 
and it is being very generally used with the 
best possible results. The farmers of the south 
are awakening to the fact that both chemical 
and vegetable manures must be used to keep up 
soil fertility; that either alone will impoverish. 
They begin to realize also that tilth is of equal 
importance in the production of a crop, that an 
extra plowing is quite as important as an extra 
application of fertilizer. 

The scale upon which vegetable plants are 

[To Page 10.] 








BOYS OF ST LOUIS (MO) WHO ARE LEARNING TO BE FARMERS—See Page 22 








Arrangement of a Missouri Farm. 


The accompanying sketch shows the division 
of Mr J. E. Decker’s farm in Green county, Mo. 
Last year the crops raised were 40 acres of 
wheat, 40 acres of corn, 40 acres of grass. In 
addition to this there were 40 acres of pasture 
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PLAN OF FARM, 
divided into two lots, with a small pasture next 
to the barn and feed lots. 

As will be noted Mr Decker believes in tree 
planting and has a tract containing 1500 maple 
and cedar trees and in addition has trees 
planted along the streets or roads. He also 
believes in good roads and has a strip of gravel 
road in frout of his house and barn. A small 
calf pasture is provided next to the barn and a 
few acres of oats are grown in the southeast 
corner of the farm. 

A pleasing feature of this farm is the large 
proportion of land in pasture and meadow. It 
is only by raising stock and leguminous crops 
that soil fertility can be maintained. Mr 
Decker is one of Missouri's progressive and 
successful farmers. 
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The Financial Side of Forestry. 





This is very important, for if forests cannot 

be made to pay a moderate profit upon the in- 
vestment, no one can be expected to grow them, 
unless it be for other than timber purposes. 
The returns are necessarily small, but under 
proper conditions they should be sure. For a 
long-time investment, forestry when intelll- 
gently conducted ought to yield a reasonable 
return. There is lack of sufficient data to show 
the profit in forestry, but in bulletin 88 of the 
Rhode Isiand experiment station, Prof F. W. 
Card gives some interesting and valuable fig- 
ures. 
The city of Freudenstadt, in Wurtemburg, 
Germany, owns 5950 acres of forest, which is 
reported to yiell a yearly net revenue of from 
$20,000 to $25,000. The yield of wood is 106 cu- 
bic feet, or 1200 feet board measure, per acre. 
This amount pays all the expenses of the city 
of 6000 inhabitants, so there are no local taxes. 
These figures are exceptional, and probably 
represent the maximum returns ander Eu- 
ropean conditions. Other figures show net prof- 
its varying from $2 to $4.50 per acre. 

While these figures are encouraging, they are 
unreliable as a basis for estimates n America, 
where the conditions are entirely different from 
Europe. In Europe, lumber is more valuable 
and every part of the tree can be marketed 
at some price, even the small branches being 
bunched and sold as fagots. A careful financial 
record was kept by Zachariah Allen of Rhode 
Island from 1820 to 1877, a period of 57 years. 


Mr Allen selected a worn-out pasture on a bleak 
hillside and planted various forest tree seeds. 
All expenses, including the valuation of the 
land, up to 1877, were $3804.33, anu the total in- 
come, including the value of wood left on the 
land, was $6348.06, or a gain which was equal 
to nearly 7% per annum on the original invest- 
ment. The gross return of a 40-acre tract of 
white pine in New Hampshire is given at $12,- 
000 in about 80 years, or an average annual re- 
turn of $3.75 per acre. 
ie 
Facts About Lime and Soil. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Is slaked lime a good fertilizer, and for what 
kind of soil?—[William C. Ketcham, Monroe 
County, N Y. 

Slaked lime is a beneficial dressing applied 
to certain soils. There is perhaps no better way 
to ascertain its value than to make a trial. 
Many soils respond handsomely to dressings of 
lime. Those derived from the disintegration of 
limestone usually are abundantly supplied. On 
soils where difficulty has been experienced in 
growing clover or other leguminous crops lime 
usually proves to be a valuable amendment. 

Allowing lime to air slake produces a milder 
or less active product than when it is dry slaked 
with water. It probably will not stimulate the 
decomposition of organic matter in the soil to 
the same extent as the water slaked lime, but 
it will correct any acidity that may exist in the 
soil. If fresh lump lime is purchased for agri- 
cultural purposes it should be dry slaked with 
water, or better, covered with moist earth till 
it falls to a powder. Lighter dressings of this 
form will suffice than in case air slaked lime 
is used, 
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Successful Corn Growing, ° 

Probably the most successful corn grower in 
Indiana is Leonard B. Clore of Johnson county. 
Certain it is that he has won more prizes offered 
for corn at fairs and corn shows during recent 
years than any man in the state and probably 
the middle west. His soil is a black clay loam, 
once covered with timber. It is now in a high 
state of cultivation, Concerning the growing of 
corn, he says: “Success in growing corn de- 
pends largely upon the condition of the soil to 
be planted, its management during the past as 
well as the present, upon planting and cultiva- 
tion. With me, the land is first thoroughly 
under-drained with tile. It is then given a ro- 
tation of such crops as corn, wheat and clover. 
Plenty of manure from the barnyards, straw 
sheds, and our nearest city or town is applied. 
I am thus able to keep my soil in condition for 
growing a successful crop. 

“T think the greatest mistake made by corn 
growers is allowing stock to run on land during 
winter, or even the fall of the year, unless the 
ground is frozen perfectly solid and there is 
no thawing at any time. Then, breaking up the 
ground or preparing the seed bed, planting or 
cultivation, while the ground is the least heavy, 
is another serious error. The ground is left in 
poor condition to retain moisture. I often hear 
the remark that corn is turning yellow, and the 
blame is laid to some worm or insect working 
on the roots. The facts are, at some time the 
soil has been worked too wet. If the breaking 
is done too wet it will show throughout the en- 
tire season. 

“The depth of breaking depends on the depth 
of soil. If the soil is deep I prefer deep break- 
ing. The seed bed must be well prepared. Corn 
will not grow in clods. By following the above 
suggestions there will be but few clods. How- 
ever, work the ground over a few times anyway, 
as this leaves it more firm and compact. I 
much prefer to plant my corn in checks, 314 feet 


WORLD WIDE FARMING 


each way, with two good thrifty stalks to the 
hill. This, on good soil, with an average sea~- 
son, means 100 bushels per acre. My cultivation 
after the first is shallow. The number of cul- 
tivations depends iargely on the condition of 
the soil and weather. 

“The seed also has much to do with a success- 
ful crop. I have made the statement, and be- 
lieve it is true, that with proper preparation and 
cultivation of the soil, and with good seed, the 
corn crop might be increased at least one- 
third.” 

During the past two years Mr Clore has won 
the following first prizes: Indiana state fair, 
1903, first on Johnson County White, Boone 
County White, Leaming, and six most perfect 
ears, any variety. Illinois state fair, 1903, first 
for best bushel of seed corn; first, best ten ears 
white corn, any variety. At Indiana state fair, 
1902, first on collection and display of corn, six 
most perfect ears, any variety, Riley’s Favorite 
and Johnson County White. Illinois state fair, 
1902, first on best bushel of seed corn and first 
on best display and collection of corn. 

‘ecselecanianesialiniaictes 
Dairy Methods in Europe. 
I. Cc. W. 


The climate of Great Britain and the chief 
dairy countries of Europe is somewhat different 
from that of our country, being much more 
uniform. The extreme temperatures to which 
we are accustomed are unknown, Their win- 
ters are much warmer and summers cooler. The 
use of ice, which is so essential in this country, 
is practically unknown there in the ordinary 
operations of the creamery or dairy. The large 
concerns are usually equipped with a refrigerat- 
ing plant where cold storage is desirable, but 
for the dairies and creameries, cold water and 
a room built partly below the surface of the 
ground on the shady side of the building an- 
swer every purpose. 

In the construction of their dairies and cream- 
eries our European friends are somewhat in 
the lead. This may be due in part to the fact 
that there is little or no wood available for 
building purposes, making the use of brick or 
stone quite necessary. I found this true in 
every country I visited, and usually the inside 
of these stone buildings Is cool and airy. Some 
of the private dairies are finely furnished and 
are models of neatness and order. 

The creameries of Denmark and Sweden are 
usually arranged after a similar plan and con- 
sist of a large room for the weigh can, milk 
tanks, separators, etc; a smaller room for churn 
and butter work; and a room for the boiler 
and engine. The milk is brought to the cream- 
ery in wagons holding a large number of cans. 
These cans are square, so that they pack closely 
together, and their capacity is about ten gallons. 
The milk is bought and paid for according to 
the per cent of fat it contains, the test system 
being in almost universal use. All milk is 
pasteurized by heating to about 165 degrees, 
separated while hot and the cream immediately 
cooled to the ripening temperature. A starter 
is used in ripening cream, and a good quality 
of butter is usually produced. Europeans de- 
mand a butter with less salt than is required 
by Americans, 3% or even less being the amount 
usually used. 

In Ireland there are about 500 creameries, 
and through the efforts of the Irish co-opera- 
tive society these creameries have been estab- 
lished on a paying basis. The largest concern 
in the Island is owned and managed by the 
Cleaves Brothers, with headquarters at Lim- 
erick. They employ about 400 people in the 
various departments of their business, and re- 
ceive milk from a very large territory. Some 
of it is brought In by the donkey teams every- 
where so common in Ireland. Two-horse teams 
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also collect a part of it. The most up-to-date 
arrangement employed is several steam motor 
cars, of about 40 horse power, each of which 
run through the country and fill their big, gal- 
vanized milk tanks at the farmer’s door later, 
returning to the main plant. A feature of dai- 
rying in Great Britain and Ireland, which is 
not found either on the continent or in Amer- 
ica, is the usc of large quantities of preserva- 
tives in butter in order that it may keep for 
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a longer time. 
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Raising Spring Lambs for Market. 


E, M. HAY, KNOX COUNTY, O. 





The practice of raising winter lambs is com- 
ing to the front by the most successful sheep 
raisers in this section of the state. I have 
been meeting with very satisfactory results for 
the past five or six years. In the first place the 
ewes should be in good condition before mating, 
in order to produce a strong lamb. Sheep men 
in former years did not think of having their 
lambs come until the latter part of April or the 
first of May. At this time of the year, spring 
work is upon us and the same care cannot be 
given to the lambs that could be given the lat- 
ter part of February or early March. In the 
late winter, farmers as a rule can devote nearly 
all of their time in caring for the flock, which 
is very essential for the best results. 

We must have a good, warm place for the 
early lamb, but I do not think it necessary to 
have a hothouse. All that is required is a 
good barn close enough so that the chilling 


winds do not strike the lamb until it is 
well dried. After a lamb is well dried and gets 
a little nourishment it will stand considerable 


cold. I very seldom have to take a lamb to 
the stove to warm. I make it a practice to be 
with my flock as much as I can through the 
day and see that the new born lamb gets up 
and gets a little milk as soon as it will take 
it. Just a little milk at this time is all that is 
required to start them. If possible, the moth- 
er’s milk should always be given the lamb first; 
after they are once started, a fresh cow’s milk 
may be given, but in small quantities. 
Sometimes the ewe will not give enough milk 
to keep the lamb going, especially if she is 
young. I remedy this by having a bottle with 
a rubber nipple and give them a start. I am 
very seldom bothered with ewes not giving a 
sufficient amount of milk. If they are fed 
plenty of good clover hay with a little corn 
fodder once in awhile for rough feed, and corn 


FIELD AND BARN 





CLORE’S PRIZE JOHNSON CO WHITE CORN 


These ten ears won first prize at the 1903 Indi- 
ana state fair. The sample was a very fine one, 
the ears being uniform, well filled at butts and 
tips, rows straight and kernels deep. 

[See opposite page.] 





and oats mixed with wheat braun of about equal 
parts for the grain rations, the flow of milk will 
be all right. Sometimes it pays to grind the 
corn and oats for a change. Some are using 
gluten meal with satisfactory results, but 1 have 
never tried it. 

One early lamb is worth as much as two 
late ones. They will eat better and can be 
put off earlier. I have been raising the fine 
wooled lambs altogether. While they do not 
get quite so large as the coarse wools, it takes 
less feed and we get more wool. It is best, 
however, to shear the fine wool lamb and turn 
on grass for a few weeks. Early lambs as a 
rule are not nearly so apt to become affected 
with what is commonly called the ‘“‘paper skin” 
as the late lamb, and as they are large enough 
to learn to eat before they are turned on grass, 
they are no trouble at weaning time and their 
growth is never checked. It is good practice 
to change the flock from one pasture to an- 
other when it can be done, especially through 
the hot and dry summer months. 


A Wide Market for Mohair. 


The increasing number of Angora goats in 
the United States has resulted in considerable 
inquiry relative to the market for this product. 
The department of agriculture in conducting 
an investigation relative to the Angora goat 
industry made extensive inquiry of growers. 
The universal opinion seems to be that there 
is at present no difficulty in «disposing of 
mohair. The breeders believe that the demand 











YEARLING ANGORA BUCKS BEFORE BEING SHEARED 


will continue to increase. One Arizona pro- 
ducer stated that he had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his good mohair, but short, kempy 
stock goes slow and sells at low prices. The 
ingenuity of manufacturers in working the 
better grades into woolen fabrics and the 
finest plushes and the poorer grades into 
plushes for car seats, horse blankets, etc, is 
creating a large consumptive demand. 

There are more than enough factories in 
this country to work up all the mohair that 
is produced and will be for some time to come. 
In fact many of them have not attempted to 
use mohair, because the supply is so limited. 
The mohair factories are all in the eastern part 
of the country and the principal market is New 
York city. The markoting center of the world 
is Bradford, England, where all the product 
from the Cape of Cood Hope and Turkey is 
sold. Very few mills purchase from the 
grower; they prefer to buy from the commis- 
sion merchant after he has separated and 
classified the fleeces. A few purchasers sell to 
merchants in Boston and in the northwest to 
Portland dealers. On the western coast San 
Jose, Cal, is a prominent market. 

The use of Angora pelts for rugs and trim- 
mings is quite expensive. When it became 
impossible to supply the demand for buffalo 
robes there came a great demand for Angora 
skins tanned with the hair on. The skin is 
tough and the fleece can be easily dyed any 
desirable color. Aw present the skins of the 
kids and younger does are made into robes 
for baby carriages. A greater number is used 
for this purpose than in any other way. As 
rugs they are both durable and ornamental 
and their softness makes them very desirable. 
As a general statement Angora pelts are worth 
from $2 to $3 each. 


Methods of Keeping Milk Fresh, 








Devices for increasing the keeping property 
of milk are outlined in bulletin No 26, recently 
issued by H. W. Conn of the Connecticut ex- 
periment station. According to the bulletin, 
aeration does not remove bacteria from milk, 
but on the contrary exposes it to contamination 
from the air. This work, therefore, should al- 
ways be done in a clean room, not connected 
with the stable. Better results are obtained by 
«lean milking and immediate bottling and cool- 
ing than by aerating, provided the milk is kept 
clean and the cooling is thorough. 

The washing milk pails and pans receive on 
an ordinary farm, in which one small lot of 
boiling water serves for washing several milk 
pails, does not clean them. In fact, it always 
leaves large numbers of bacteria, especially in 
the cracks, ready to mix with the next lot of 
milk drawn into the pail. If possible, these 
utensils should be steamed daily. 

The amount of dirt and filth which gets into 
milk from the cow is surprising, and is one of 
the chief causes of the rapid spoiling of milk. 
Experiments have shown that covered pails 
keep 66% of this dirt out of the milk, On this 
account good dairymen are beginning to use 
special pails. 

But few dairymen appreciate the extent to 
which manure gets into the milk and the in- 
jury it does. It should be removed from the 
stable at least three times a day, carried some 
distance from the barn, and preferably spread 
at once upon the fields. A manure heap nea 
the barn is a source of trouble to dairymen. 

It is a good practice to carry the milk from 
each cow, as soon as milked, outside the milk- 
ing barn, and pour it into a clean vessel in 
the open air. Cows should never be fed just 
before or during milking, as the dust spread 
through the barn is a great source of contam- 
ination of the milk. 
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Canada’s Dairy Exports Increasing. 





The development of Canadian exports 
of butter and cheese during past years 
has been rapid. In 1886, the butter trade 
in Canada was in its infancy. The 
total value of the exports amounted to 
$832,000. From that time to the pres- 
ent, there has been almost a steady 
increase, the exports of butter last 
year amounting to $5,661,000. Cheese 
during the same period has shown an 
even greater increase, Where only 
$6,755,000 worth of cheese was exported 
in 1886, the exports in 1902 totaled $19,- 
686,000. In 1901, a year which was par- 
ticularly favorable for the produc- 
tion of cheese, the export totaled $20,- 
700,000. 

A large amount of this increase has 
been due to the active assistance which 
has been rendered Canadian dairymen 
by the Dominion department of agri- 
culture, As a result of the depart- 
ment’s work insulated chambers co: led 
with ice were introduced on steam- 
ships in 1895. A further improvement 
was made in 1897, when 21 steamers 
were equipped with complete systems 
of mechanical refrigeration. This gave 
a cold storage capacity of 100,000 pack- 
ages of butter. 

The success of this work led the de- 
partment to introduce the same system 
on railroads. In 1902 refrigerator cars 
were run to Montreal from 48 different 
starting points, At the end of last 
vear the department had induced 600 
«reameries to equip themselves’ with 
cold storage. In this way butter is kept 
in cold storage from the time it is 
made until it reaches the consumer in 
Great Britain. 

The introduction of this cold storage 
system has tended greatly to increase 
the value of Canadian butter. In 1895, 
the average value of Canadian butter 
was 17.1’ cents per pound, while last 
year, this figure had increased to 20.49 
cents, The yearly increase in Canadian 
exports of cheese and butter is shown 
by the table below, 

CANADIAN EXPORTSOF CHEESE AND EUTTER, 
{ Values in round thousands of dollars.] 





1902 1901 1898 1892 1886 
Butter 5,661 3,296 2,047 1,056 832 
Cheese 19,686 20,700 17,573 11,652 6,755 
——_>——_—_—_—_—_ 
Preparing Poultry for Market, 
E. G. WYCKOFF, NEW YORK. 
At present there is a considerable 


amount of dressed poultry consigned to 
commission houses, bringing to the pro- 
ducers a much smaller profit than it 
would had the same _ poultry been 
dressed and packed for shipment with 
greater care and more attention paid 
to the requirements of the market. It 
is of prime importance that the poul- 
try products be placed on the market in 

condition that will make them ap- 
pear as inviting as possible. 

Attention properly given to feeding 
for two or three weeks before the fowls 
are slaughtered will improve their con- 
dition materially. Nearly all markets 
demand fat fowls with yellow skin, 
which bring highest prices. This con- 
dition may be secured most cheaply 
by feeding a ;rain ration composed 
largely of corn, for two or three weeks 
before fowls are killed. There is no 
grain food that excels corn for this 
purpose, 

The commission men and shippers, 
who study in detail dressing and pack- 
ing, state that uniformly fine quality 
will soon acquire a reputation among 
buyers. The shippers should therefore 
be careful to have the product look as 
neat as possible. The sale of dressed 
poultry, with food in their crops, is 
prohibited in some of the large cities. 
It is best to withhold food for from 12 
to 24 hours before killing, allowing the 
fowls to have plenty of water during 
this time, that they may be able to di- 
sxest and assimilate food already con- 
sumed, 

Fowls should be killed by cutting 
through the roof of the mouth and al- 
lowing. them to bleed to death. In all 


COMMERCIAL 


dressing, great care 
should be used to avoid cutting or 
bruising the skin. In packing fowls, 
use clean, neat and as light packages 
as will carry safely. Boxes or barrels 
holding not over 200 pounds meet these 
requirements, barrels being preferable 


operations of 


in hot weather, when fowls are to be 
packed in ice. 

In shipping live poultry, the coops 
should be high enough to allow the 


fowls to stand straight. When large 
coops are used, there should be parti- 
tions, so that if the coops are tipped to 
one end, the f .w's are not all thrown in 
a bunch, They should have plenty of 
room in the coop. Have both the fowls 
and the coops as clean as possible; and 
put only one kind in a coop or division 
of a coop. By giving this care and at- 
tention to shipping, one will not only 


get better prices, but such shipments 
will find a more ready market. 
-—— _ 
City Miik Jar Problems. 
A most Important feature of the 
Philadelphia milk exchange work is 
that done by the jar committee. This 


committee had one of the hardest tasks 
to perfor... and it brought order out of 
chaos in a short time and in a credi- 
table mann r. From being an expense 
to the individuals supporting the move- 
ment it is now self-supporting, and 
that is saying much, 

The following is a portion of the com- 
mittee’s report, to December 1, read at 


their December meeting recently. Bal- 
ance cash on hand, November 1, 1903, 
$517.38; cash received through jars, 
$327.22; making a total of $844.60. Ex- 


renses, as follows: Salaries, sundry 
expenses, jars, etc, $328.13; balance 
cash, December 1, 1903, $516.47. Bottle 
account: Bottles received to November 
5, 1903, 399,133; received from the dumps, 
7825; received from dealers, 15,033; or 
a total of 421,991. Bottles returned to 
owners to November 5, 1903, 368,438; re- 
turned to owners during November, 26,- 
078; making a total of 394,516. 

Each dealer can do his part in aid- 
ing this good work, first, by having his 
bottles registered; second, by return- 
ing promptly to the Philadelphia bottle 
exchange on Hutchinson street, all 
strange jars and receiving their own, 
thereby preventing an accumulation of 
jars. Sec J. A. Miller says, “surely 
this is not too much to ask.” 

ninsiantnanccialis a 

Keep a Record—When I look over my 
carelessly jotted down notes of the 
meager novelties in the way of food, 
I fed to make my hens lay, I don’t won- 
der that they gave me such poor re- 


turns. For 15 years, I have kept from 
50 to 75 hens and thought I was pretty 
well posted and was about to enter 
poultry keeping as a business in con- 
nection with bee culture. Keeping a 
full year’s record has upset my ideas 
somewhat. I had decided to start in 


the old way without any of the new 
inventions, but now see I need the best 
of appliances to arrive at success.—[C, 
A. Stevens, Chambly County, Que, 

A Wagon Which Runs Easy is what 
farmers want, but many are afraid of 
the wide tire. Extensive experiments 
with the low wheel, wide tire, handy 
wagon menufactured by the Electric 
Wheel company, Box 86, Quincy, Ill, 
have shown conclusively that in ail 
farm work the wide tire has a lighter 
draft than the narrow tire, with the 
possible exception of very muddy roads. 
On meadows, pastures and plowed land 
the wide tire draws very much easier. 
It would pay every farmer to write to 
the above-named company for a free 
descriptive catalog. 


Apples for the Orient—The Oregon 
beard of horticulture recently made a 
shipment of several varieties of apples 
to China. The apples were wrapped in 
paper and packed in boxes. Losses 
from the different varieties were as 
fcllows: Ben Davis 2%, Spitzenburg 
10%, Channon Pippin 25%, Jonathan 
5C%. 
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A House for 300 Fowls. 





In yvyeply to an interested subscriber 
who asked for an ideal house to 
provide for 300 fowls, American Agri- 
culturist submits the following plan: A 
house 15 feet wide and 150 feet long, 
divided into ten pens 10x12 feet each. 
A 3-foot alley to extend along the back 
or north side to facilitate caring for 
the fowls. Each pen may have two 
windows placed 18 inches from the sill. 
The platform under the roosts should 
be raised 3 feet from the floor and be 
built of matched boards. Two roosts, 


6 inches above the platform, will ac- 


» Alley 


45 ft —— 
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BECTION OF CONTINUOUS HOUSE, 


commodate as many fowls as should 
be kept in each pen, 

Th petitions between the pens should 
be tight and of boards 2% feet high 
with wire nettiium above. A house of 
this length shoulc be divided by two 
solid partitions to prevent drafts. These 
partitions should likewise extend 
through the alley, the doors being hung 
on double acting hinges. Nests should 
be located under the platform and open 
into the pens and alley so that eggs 
can be gathered ‘without going into 
each pen. 

The house may be built in any way 
to suit the owner’s fancy and pocket- 
book. The durable house, of 
course, would be set on a brick or 
stone foundation, and be constructed 
of spruce timber and sheathed both in- 
side and outside of studding. The front 
wall should be 5 or 6 feet between the 
studs and rear wall 6 feet to provide 
head room in the alley. The roof may 
be shingled or covered with any of the 
best ger des of asphalt felt roofing. The 
floor may be of boards or earth raised 
several inches above the surrounding 
surface. The cost of a house of this 
kind will vary from $1.50 to $3 per run- 
ning foot, depending upon manner of 
construction, cost of material and la- 
bor. Twenty hens or  pullets are 
enough for each pen. 
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Care of an Incubator. 


Oo. M., WATSON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 





The incubator should be started up 
several days before the eggs are put in. 
Heat slowly and gradually turn up the 
flame. Watch it constantly, and when 
the thermometer registers 103, screw 
the nut on the connecting rod until the 
cap over the lamp is raised about % 
inch, It is important to know that the 
regulator is working all right before 
the eggs are put in. 

After the temperature is regulated, 
put in the eggs and close the doors an4d 
co not open them for 48 hours. It takes 
the eggs from 36 to 48 hours to get 
warmed through, so do not be surprised 
to find that the thermometer does not 
register 103 right off. Keep the flame 
as you had it before the eggs were put 
in. The lamp should be filled and 
cleaned and the wick trimmed every 
night. This insures a good, steady 
flame through the night. 

After the eggs have been in the in- 
cubator 48 hours, they should be taken 


out and turned twice every day. It !s 
not necessary to turn them completely 
cver each time, but just enough to keep 
the yolks from settling to one side. 

On the seventh day the eggs should 


be tested and the infertile ones taken 


out, This is done by inclosing a lamp 
in a box, with a hole in one side the 
shape of an egg. Hold a fresh egg up 





te the light and it looks perfectly clear, 
When a fertile egg has been incubated 
seven days, a dark spot surrounded by 
a network of small veins can be seen. 

All eggs that still look clear after the 
seven days’ incubation, are infertile and 
should be taken out. These infertile 
eggs can be used to cook, or can be 
cooked and fed to the young chickens, 
On the tenth and 14th days the eggs 
should be tested and the dead eggs re- 
moved. The chickens will commence 
to hatch on the 19th and 20th days. 

After the hatch commences, do not 
open the door of the incubator until the 
end of the 21st day. A great many of 
the details of the management of an in- 
cubator have to be learned by experi- 
ence. Full direction for operating ac- 
company each incubator and should be 
carefully studied before the incubator 
is started up. There are quite a num- 
ber of good incubators on the market, 
Avoid buying an inferior machine he- 
cause it is cheap. 
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Faults of Some Breeds. 
J. O. JAMES, IOWA, 





I have tried almost every practical 
breed represented in the standard and 
a few not in. These include Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Silver and 


White Wyandots, Light and Dark 
Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wonders, Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Langshans, Black Spanish, Black 


Minoreas, Houdans, Brown and White 
Leghorns and Games, I tried the Black 
Spanish as a boy before they had the 
white faces of the present day 
fowls. I believe that the present style 
of large white faces is what has made 
them unpopular, for they are the hom- 
liest breed in existence. When I took 
them up they commanded much atten- 
tion and had the reputation of laying 
the largest eggs. 

Next came the Black Minorcas, which 
hurt the Black Spanish more than they 
did any other breed. I liked them very 
much, but could not the 
carcasses to advantage, as the market 
wanted yellow skinned fowls. Because 


iarge 


dispose of 


of this, I dropped them and took up 
the Leghorns, trying both Brown and 
White. The Browns laid the most 
eggs, the Whites the largest. As the 
Whites were a larger bodied fowl, [ 
got rid of the Browns, but I found 
that the Whites were great fliers and 


the young cockerels always in mischief. 
They caused me so much trouble that I 


finally disposed of them and _ tried 
Games, both Irish Belfast and Black 


Breasted Reds. 

The Games are most excellent table 
fowls, but poor layers and always fight- 
ing. Then I took up Light and Dark 
Brahmas and Buff and Partridge 
Cochins. The Light Brahmas laid more 
and bigger eggs than the Dark. The 
Buff Cochins proved poor layers and 
lazy. The Partridge Cochins were 
better, but the Light Brahmas beat 
the other varieties and I bred them 
for nearly ten years, Langshans did 
good work in winter, but produced 
white carcasses. Houdans were like- 
wise good layers, but the crests were 
objectionable. 

Plymouth Rocks, when in good con- 
dition, were first-class layers. The 
Barred Rocks get over-fat too easily. 
The flesh is not as fine as I like, and 
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they have dark pin feathers. The 
Whites were better in this respect. 
Ithode Island Reds proved to be good 
table fowls, but their general appear- 
ance was against them. I discarded 
White Wonders because they ha‘. 
feathered legs. 

finally tried the yandots and dis- 
carded the Silvers nly because of 
dark pin feathers have now bred 
White Wyandots for seven years, and 
am so well pleased with them that I 
sold my Light Brahmas to give more 
room for my last choice. I have | 
found the White Wyandots to be ex- 


cellent winter layers, ideal broilers and 
most salable They produce 
good brown eggs, equal to the Plymouth 
Rocks in size. 


roasters. 


Helps Egg Production. 


ILLINOIS, 


Green Bone 
ALBERT 


MASON, 


It is a poor farmer who does not re- 


alize that he cannot take grain from 
his fields year after year, returning 
nothing to them, without sometime, 


sooner or later, getting to the end of 
his string and finding his land run 
down and bankrupt. But some poul- 
trymen have not discovered that the 
same principle holds good in regard to 
hens. If your hens are to lay eggs, 
they must have something to work 
with: they must get egg forming ele- 
ments from some source or other. 

In recent years, the practical poul- 


tryman has been able to double his egg 
supply in the winter by a careful study 
of « producing foods. Prominent 
among these must be placed green cut 
bones, a food that is easily and cheap- 
ly obtained and that is undoubtedly the 
greatest egg producer ever fed to hens. 
The bone when finely cut while it is 
still green, supplies that element of an- 
imal food so needed and so relished by 
fowls, taking the place of the bugs and 
worms which the hens devour so greed- 
ily upon the range. Moreover, the bone 
supplies the mineral matter so neede] 
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for egg formation, the lime, the phos- 
phate, the magnesia, and is, in short, 
an ideal egg food. When we consider 
bow cheaply the bones can be procured 
and how little trouble it is to prepare 
them for fowls, it is difficult to under- 
stand why any poultryman neglects 
their use. 
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A Homemade Condition Powder—I 
feed a mash morning, which is 
made as follows: Put into a large ket- 
tle vegetables, such as small potatoes, 
beets, cabbages, ete. Fill it 
up with potato parings or table scraps, 


every 


carrots, 


and let it boil all day on the back of 
the stove. The next morning while hot 
mash it in a large tin bucket and add 
to it as much of the following mixture 
as will make a crumbly mash: 

pounds bran or middlings, 20 pounds 
Quaker or ground oats, 8 pounds each 
corn meal and clover meal, 4 pounds 
each hominy, meat and linseed meal, 


2 pounds each cottonseed meal and 


bone flour, 12 ounces charcoal, 8 ounces | 


salt, 4 ounces each sulphur, ginger, cay- 
enne pepper and mustard. Cut green 
bone in moderate quantities is fed twice 
a week at noon in winter. Every other 
day at noon the fowls are given waste 
cabbage or other greens and when such 
stuff is gone, mangel wurtzels.—[W. S. 


Poultry in Orchards—One of our 
poultry houses is situated in a corner 
of an apple orchard, containing about 
% acre. The orchard is inclosed by a 
§-foot poultry wire fence. We consider 
the benefit to the orchard, as shown by 
improvement in fruit and trees, coun- 
ter balances the scanty crop of hay 
previously obtained from the land.— 
{Mrs Edwin B. Clapp, Hampshire 
County, Mass. 


Whole Grain for Hens—1 prefer 
whole or cracked grain scattered in 
clean litter and plenty of grit for them 
to do their own grinding and mixing. 
I feed cracked and whole corn, wheat, 
buckwheat, peas and oats.—[G. H. 
Townsend, Albany County, N Y. 
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Radian, 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


H Th Company 
the Bowker 43 charvam St, 


BOOK asouT iT FREE. 





Meat 


Boston 


BURR INCUBATOR 


No night watching pecause 
we use our 56-inch Double 
Wafer Regulator, all latest 
improvements, California 
Redwood case, copper tank,30 
days trial. Your money back 
if you say 80. Catalogue free. 
BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box 243, Omaha _ Neb. 
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“VICTORIOUS ‘OWA 


Agood name for the lowa Round Incu- 
bator that so often out-hatches its 
keenest competitors. 
tions! Our new catalogue answers 
them all. It is free-—send for it, 
Towa Incubator Co. 


Box 163, Des Moines, Ia, 
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actual working to.d 
of the 80 
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gives information 
chicken business 


ft with the marketing of the fowis. There's 


which will benefit anyone and may mean dollars to you. 


Our incubators are driving hens out of business. 
regardless of weatuer or of seasons. You 


We pay freight. The book {fs free. 


a es of our new cata- 
fhe rest of the 


We begin the story in the egg and end 


can counton 
hatching every fertile egg. Money back if not al! weclaim, 
Just say “Send Victor 
Book" and we'lldoit. GEO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill, 
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incubators 


are truthfully pictured and their 


in about 30 


book 
about the 


knowledge 
They work 
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From #6 up. 


Broodere, #4 up. 
rice. Fully werranted. 


INCUBATORS 


Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market, 

None better at any 
Catalo; 


A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND, 


free. 











You Can Save 


Space, Money and Time 


hour te run, 
but 

the world for 
wood, 








by the use of the 


Webster 


Vertical Gasoline 
Engine. 


Costa only 2 to Be 


Handiest littie engine in 


cutting 


pumping water 


gr'nding feed, ete, Anyone cm opeiatc it. 8 actual 
(not estmated) h. p. Sate, sure, easy running, no jolt- 


ing, jarring. getting eut of order. Absolutely sim 
Our catalog descri es our 


e..tirely self-contained. 


] 


line of horizontal and vertical engines, Sent free, 


Webster Mfg. Co.. 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, tN, 
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On Time 


WITHOUT INTEREST. We ship them anywhere, freight prepaid, without one dollar advance payment. 


Qn TIME 


e do this 


him a chance of m 


for two reasons: 
thoroughly satisfying themselves 
on the machine, it gives the purchaser every ogee | to 
ing many times over the ine 
We want to sell the largest number of I 





Gornell Incubator 


Advancement, 


Cornel! Incub 1ter—lheate:! and ventilated 
in Nature's way. Always pets proper movist- 
ure lines at the right time. esult: Most 
vigorous chicks ever hatched artificially. 
Gold Medal — Highest Award—Pan Ameri- 
can_ Exposition, Catalogue of valuable 
poultry information mailed free. 








CORNELL INCB. MFC. CO., Bor IG, Itheoa, N. VY. 
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INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatcnes every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 














Results are what count. It brings 
them. Machines that are proven, 
both INCUBATOR AND BROODER, 
M there are others, but why 
run a hazard?! Eastern orders 
promemy filled from Buffalo. Cata- 
_ opue free, poultry book 10 centa, 

DES MOINES INCB. CO., Dept. 104, Des Moines, Ia. 


<n, The Bantam 


beats ’em all. One customer writes he ob- 
talned 40 eb! from Bleges. The 
Bantam hateh. ory fertile ore every 
Saf time. Catalogue proves! t—sent free. 
Buckeye Incubator Oo.' 


Rox, 18, Springfield, 0, 


THIS ONE SAVES YOU } 


Write today for Free Catalog and Poultry 


e Buy A Certainty 


f}When You Buy a Cyphers Incubator, 
A Guaranteed to hatch more chicks and 
jad, better chicks than any other mak 
LJ or your moneytack. Adopted an 
endorsed! y «6 Government Experle 
ment Staticns. Used by more suce 
cessful poultrymen than all otheg 
makes combined. Complete catalog freeif 
you name this paper. Adiiress nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPARY, * 

















Rook describing NEW IDEA INCUBATOK, 
Most durably built, best regulator, heater, lamp 
tanks,eto. Complete at only two-thirds cost of 
other high-grade machines. Writetoday. Address 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO. Box p Quincy, Ih 











| Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, tll. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mase. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


= are built on correct principles; are 
= absolutely reliable; will last a life- 
time, and the price is riwhi uc 
m mmoth big catalog tells all about 
them, and the chicken business, It’s acorker,anda 
five-cent stamp will bring it to you. Ad 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 323, Freeport, JU. 

















RELIABLE 


isa word that stands for the 
best Incubators and B 

fn the world. Each 

ing features. 














of the ofl and get 90 per cent more chicks 
yeine VON CULIN INCUBATORS 

bsolutely the highest grade machia@ on market and 
Gold lower than any other in ite class. Will for 1 
elf first season by what It saves .. 
Our ‘‘Bolled Down” Catalog proves e'l cunime. Bent free. 
Wayland Lac’b. & Mfg. Co. Box 76, Wayland, N.Y, 





Doesn't Overheat Air 


The ventilating and heating system of 
the Gem Incubator doesn't burn 
the airand killchicks inshell. Learn 
more about this low priced, high per 
cent hatcher from our free catalogue. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 45, Dayton, O. 





ORE EGGS “es: Feed 


Humphrey Bone Cutter, 
Humphrey Clover Cutter, 





will double egg yield. Poultry Book sent free. 


BUMPHRET, Mari Street Factory, JOLIET, ILL, 





uts easier and faster than 
other. Catalog free 








Bone Cutter 


Lowest in price. Send for ciroular_and 
ials. 


ar 
Wilson Bros., oa oe 


mou. 











taking all the risk ourselves, will do it. - 
We have twoimmense factories—one at Chatham, Ont., and one at Detroit, Mich., and the largest capital of any incubator concern in 
the world, Having two factories enables us to turn out a great number of machines, and our large capital permits us to carry the 


accounts to maturity. 


When you buy a CHATHAM, 


tuoue 


atham incubator: 
rs are made two wal 


and. roodere peve 


8, case in case, Oo! 


that Chatham Incubators and Brooders 


Take Our Word For It! 
. We are Prejudiced! 


We naturally believe that our Incubators and 
Brooders are the best that are manufao- 
tured anywhere by anybody. 


2 laa 


If we did not believe this, we certainly would go out of the 


Incubator maaufacturing business, but we do not ask the 


ee 


people to take our word for it, and that is 


the reason we 


make the most liberal Incubator offer that has ever been 


made by an Incubator factory. 


CHATHA 


We sell 





INCUBATORS 


aro the 
satisf: 
price of the mac 

bators and B 


A 





irst, we want to impress upon the minds of the people that they can bave every opportunit 
best that are made, j 
himself that he is getting just what he wants, aod also gives 
out of the profits of his poultry, before wo ask him to pay for it. 

s of any factory in the world, and we believe this fair method of 


you get a machine at the right price, and are absolutely safe from bei 
every new improvement worth havin 
ne-dry material that has been thoronghly dried in our own lumber yards. The 


of 
By giving them time 


defrauded im any way. 


on an Incubator or Brooder, The 


are finished in antique oak, are built solid as rock, and will stand any amount of usage for years. They are fitted with perfect stee 


and brass regulator that insures a successful ha 
other details too to 
will be sent anywhere for the asking, Do it mow. Ad 


M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL COMPANY, 


There are man 





tion in an advertisement. 
dress, 


Manofacturers Chatham 
Incubators and Breeders. 





Our unique catalog is now ready for distribution, and 


44 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Bucket Bow! 
Separators 


Who makes them? 
All our competi- 
tors make them; 
we have invented 
ae poo begpene 

e only 
ones Who can 
make the 


Tubular Separators 


The Tubular is a distinct type of sep- 
arator, different from all others, full of 
improvements that make it better, as 
ou will agree if you examine one. 
Write for free catalogue No. 100- 
The SharpiesCo., P.M. Sharples, 
Chicage, til. West Chester, Pa. 














°S SPAVIN CURE bas been found to be 
ay Goavins. Ringbones, Curbs, Splints and 
ft Lameness. 


Parkersburg, 


5 ‘endall Co., 
Gentlemen: —Pleasd send me one of your books. I 


in any for yo andi 
ponsider t che best 1 1 Pate on Thad one ol of your 
ka “A te re = =e nove and his Diseases,” 
lost it and 1 am lost 
— he a yours, ARONIE JOHNSTON. 
Price for 86. Ask your drugist for 
Kenoali's, SPAavin SURE, alt0"A Treatise on the 
Horse," the book free, or address 
OR. BG. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSZURC FALLS, VT, 


irons « 





W, Va. 


1902, 
‘and Juifana ys 

















Save the animal--save your 
ard care © over care of Lump Jaw. The 
pn time, and it spreads, 

e it—ue 


Aine one Sear sto care 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


‘otrouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 
ack if it ever fails, Used for seven years 
nearly al) the big stockmen. ree 
ihenteuted book on Lomp Jaw and other 
inom and blemishes of cattle and Lorses, 
vr rEMinG ‘BROS Chemists 
FLEMING 7 . 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TIL 





2 PPE A ET 
MILLION OF DOLLARS 

of horses are rendered useless 

— because of HELA VES 

aur CURR HAVES. 
package willcure reevnt cases. 

A $5 pac will pomtively cure 

any case Bate oes Mailed 

direct on receipt of p 

The WINKWALMUAVE ft K REMEDY CO, 

512 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa, 











Cook for Animals 


and make feed go twicoas 
far. The be~t feed cooker, 
handiest, quickest fired, 
longest lived. lieaviest on 
thi the price, 





ing rendering lard, 

a eee any anoales 5 e yeer. Lasts 

buy © cooke: till you get our free clreular. 
14 Main Street, Cortiend, N. Y. 





L.R. Lewis, 















It’s the Saving | 


of cream, easeof running and easy 

that people are looking 
for in Cream Separators. These 
are strong points with the 


American 


Por the proof try it on your own 
before buying. Werely 

on its work to sellit to all. 
Everybody likes its popular 
price. Catalog free for the asking. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1054, Bainbridge, WN. Y. 
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| and carry better. 
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LIVE 
Handling Corn in Winter. 


JOHN B, LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 





Driving through the country recently, 
I was surprised at the amount of corn 
still in the field unhusked, Some ‘were 
trying to husk in the field, while oth- 
ers were tying the shocks into bundles 
and drawing them in on a wagon. We 
were late getting this crop gathered, 
owing to the lateness of the season, 
rains, and pressure of other work. One 
day it looked very much like a storm, 


I tried to draw in some corn on a 
wagon. In doing so it had to be tied 
into bundles and was very hard and 


awkward to handle, 

After that I began casting about for 
a better way, as the weather was cold 
and stormy. A long sled or stoneboat 
about 8 or 10 inches high and 7 feet 
long stood by a pile of planks. I placed 
two good planks on the boat. These 
were slightly warped at one end, and 
when placed on the boat the ends be- 
hind were slightly curved upward, This 
helped to keep the corn off the ground 

[ then nailed a board 
4 feet to each of the 
the platform to serve 
as ladders on a hay 


& inches by 83 or 
four corners of 
the purpose 
wagon. 

By driving up close to the shocks and 
pulling them over by the top, the corn 
is loaded with ease, First get a shock 
or two on the front end and draw an- 
other on the boat, the latter being rolled 
the first, making the load two or 
three shocks deep. Remember, I said 
rolled, not lifted. If you will try it 
both ways you will soon find how much 
easier it is to roll them I was sur- 
prised how many I could pile in a 
small space without help by rolling one 
shock on top of another. Log chains 
were fastened around the planks at the 
front, to which we hitch the horses. 


Thrift in Sheep Feeding. 


sHme 


on 


JACOB ZIEGLER, ILLINOIS, 
Shelter is the first necessity in 
providing for wintering sheep suc- 
cessfully in northern latitudes, Fine 


bear exposure better 
for the open fleece 


wool sheep will 
than any other kind, 
of the large mutton breeds parts on 
back when wet and admits the 
water, which completely drenches the 
animal, that abundant fleece is 
no longer a protection from the cold. 
Economy in feeding also demands she!l- 
ter, as not only less feed is required, 
but is better preserved from waste. 
Sheep will not eat or drink that which 
is in any way soiled or from a dirty 
trough unless forced to. 

For lambs, however, I prefer a closed 
house with large double doors on the 
east or south of the building. These 
are left open except in storms or rainy 
weather, when shut them in, as they 


so its 


| do not crowd themselves in shelter like 
| old sheep, and they do better in a closed 


shed, however crowded, than in a 
roomy, stormy outdoors, 

Lambs should have grain from the 
time they are ten weeks old until the 
following spring. A trough can be set 
with oats in it outside of the pasture 
fence, near the watering place with 
opening in the fence for the lambs to 
get it. They will then learn to eat by 
the time they are four months old, at 
which time they should be weaned. In 
weaning, give them the best green pas- 
ture you have and what oats they want 
to eat and plenty of good water and 
salt. They should be kept in that way 


| until they are put into winter quarters, 


then they should have from a half pint 


| to a pint of equal parts of shelled corn 


and oats per day, depending upon the 
size and breed of the sheep, with all 
they can eat of good hay. 

WHAT TO FEED STOCK SHEEP. 


Stockers will do well fed on good hay 
alone, but better on a variety with a 
little grain in stormy weather. A daily 
ration of one pound of grain with straw 
stover or any kind of roughness is a 
very good feed for stockers. Sheep can 
be fattened on various feeds, such as 


STOCK AFFAIRS 


corn, peas, beets, barley, oats, clover 
and grass; they do well on either. But 
for winter feeding my best results have 
been from corn and clover hay, that 
fattens fast and makes the best of mut- 
ton, and when all things are con- 
sidered, is as cheap as any, except 
green clover, which produces very cheap 
mutton, but the losses from clover bloat 
and low price of sheep at that time of 
year reduce profits in proportion. 

I feed two bushels of corn twice a 
day at regular hours to 100 sheep (I am 
speaking of the mutton kind, averaging 
about 100 pounds), and as much clover 
hay as they will eat up clean, which 
will be on an average about 200 pounds 
a day. They will, however, need and 
eat more at the start, but will decrease 


in eating hay as the grain ration is 
increased. 

Care must be taken in starting 
them on grain, so as not to over- 


feed them. Feed a bushel twice a day 
to start on, then lightly increase daily 
until you get them on full feed. Larger 
sheep need more and smaller less in 
proportion to weight. The corn is cut 
an inch long with a corn cutter and 
fed in troughs; 10 inches wide, 7 inches 
deep in the clear, 12 to 14 feet long Is 
a nice length, but length may be made 
to suit fancy. The corn may be fed 
shelled, but I do not like it that way, 
because they eat it too fast, and some 
get more than they need. By using cut 
corn, the eating process is slower, the 
food is better masticated and there is 





a better chance for all to get their 
share. 
-_— os? 
Buckwheat as a Feed ee Hogs. 
PROF F. 8. COOLEY, MASS AGRI COL, 





Is ground buckwheat a good feed for 
hogs? I find opinions on this subject 
vary and would like to be put right.— 
{J. R. Smith, Franklin County, Mass. 

Buckwheat is so valuable for human 
food that it is rarely used to feed farm 


animals. The hulls are mostly fiber 
and poor, but the middlings are most 
nutritious. Feeding trials of ground 


buckwheat for hegs, covering 140 days, 
have shown no bad effects and a re- 
markably rapid gain. The gains ap- 
pear to be more rapid than with most 
grains because hogs consume larger 
quantities of the buckwheat. The con- 
sumption of feed per pound of gain, 
however, is rather greater than with 
corn and wheat. 
ite RO Cr 
Feeding Prize Hampshire Sheep—I 
keep my ewes on hay and corn stalks 
during the early winter, allowing them 
to roam about the fields as they see fit. 
Four weeks before lambing I begin 
feeding bran and oats once a day. When 
the lambs are about two weeks old I 
provide a creep, where I keep bran and 
oats, with a little corn. This is ar- 
ranged so that the lambs can get at it 
at any time. In the spring I turn them 
out in a rye pasture and cease feeding 
grain. At weaning time I put the lambs 
on rape and mixed pasture and give 


ther the run of the barn for shade, 
with a small feed of oats and bran 
once a day. Shorn lambs and breed- 


ing sheep are kept on grass alone dur- 
ing the spring.—[John Milton, Calhoun 
County, Mich. 


Strong Hind Legs and Feet—The 
hind legs should be well set, straight, 
short and thoroughly supported below 
the hocks. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the conformation of the hind 
legs and feet. Here is one of the very 
weakest points in our fat hog. Many 
hogs have excellent form, but poor feet 
and legs, thus are compelled to go beg- 
ging on the market as cripples. The 
legs should be short, pasterns short and 
strong and the hog should ‘walk on his 
toes, not on his dew-claws.—[W.. J. 
Kennedy, Towa, 


Curb—H. D., Pennsylvania, wants a 
remedy to cure a curb on a horse’s leg. 
Mix one dram beniodide of mercury 
with one ounce lard. Apply a little 
half pint of cold water and continue it 
for several months if needed. 


‘cows late in lactation; 











Practical Butter Making— Ill. 


W. &. GRIFFITH, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





are various indications of a 
well developed cream. It should pass 
the stage where coagulation takes 
place, and for producing a mild flavor- 
ed butter should usually stop there, It 
should have a mild, pleasant acid 
odor, and should pour from a dipper 
into a vat with the appearance of well- 
mixed paint, running like a glossy rib- 


There 


bon. without bubble or froth. If a pad- 
dle is dipped in and then held above 
the vat, the creain will run off, leav- 


ing a shining uniform coat over it with- 
out streaks or lumps; the last few 
drops will leave little dents or depres- 
sions which do not disappear instantly. 
It also has the power of reflection, so 
that often one can distinguish’ the 
outlines of his face. 

I think it is a well established fact 
that the least number of times butter 
fat is subjected to a change in temper- 
ature the better the body of the butter 
will be. However, in both methods the 
cream has the advantage of being at a 


low temperature for several hours, 
which apparently is very essential for 
the quality of the butter. The frequent 


agitation of cream is an important fac- 
tor, 

Usually there is a body of ice water 
surrounding the cream and, as the 
temperature regulates the rapidity with 
which the acid is developed, that part 
coming in contact with the wall of th? 
cream vat would not develop as rapid- 
ly as that near the center, So for uni- 
form temperature agitation is neces- 
sary. It also lessens the possibility 


of any surface of the cream being ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for sufficient 
time to become dried. The system of 


leaving the cream for the night without 
scraping that portion which has col- 
lected in thin layers on the vat above 
where the cream is back into the body 
of cream cannot be harshly con- 
demned, 

MIXING CREAM FOR CHURNING, 


too 


A word may be said about mixing 
cream, for churning, of different de- 
grees of acidity. It will be found that 
when this method is employed and the 
mixture not allowed to stand for at 
least ten or 12 hours, the different lots 
will require different. lengths of time 
for churning; so that when the gran- 
ular state is reached and the churn is 
stopped, some will vot have received 
sufficient concussion to cause separa- 
tion, and much fat thereby is lost in 
the buttermilk. As any loss of butter 
fat is of importance, one can see that 
this is not a safe method to employ. 

Some of the things which exert an 
influence on churning may be spoken of 
as follows: Temperature too low, ren- 
dering fat globules hard and lessening 
the tendency to cohere to each other; 
cream improper- 
ly ripened; percentage of fat in cream 
not sufficient, and speed of churn. Usu- 
ally cream that is abnormally slow 
in churning produces a butter of infe- 
rior quality. No arbitrary churning 
temperature can be given but that one 
that the particles of fat are united in 
fine granules in from 45 minutes to one 
hour seems to give the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

REMOVING AND WORKING BUTTER, 

The old system of churning until the 
butter is in one or several large lumps 
has practically been superseded by 
stopping the churn while yet in granu- 
lar form, and as time is of great im- 
portance in a factory, early in the 
morning these granules should be of 
such size as to allow a rapid and clean 
removal of the buttermilk and not re- 
quire constant watching. It has been 
my experience that the addition of salt 


Pt 


with water just as the churning process 
has reached the point where the forma- 
tion of the granules commences, indi- 
cated by the glass showing clear, will 
facilitate the removal of the butter- 
milk. This cannot be done when the 
buttermilk is disposed of for commer- 
cial purposes, and should this be the 
case, it can be added to the first wash 
water. 

No account need be taken of the salt 
ndded when the sulting process begins. 
The object of washing butter is to re- 
move the buttermilk, which containg 
material upon which bacteria live and 
cause butter to decrease in market 
value. From one to three waters are 
needed for this purpose, generally two; 
the last water should be quite clear 
when drawn off. We are told that 
when cold water is used we wash out 
flavor, and for quick consumption or 
convention purposes light washing 
leaves a higher flavor, other things 
being equal. 

When butter has been churned past 
the granular form, the removal of 
buttermilk by the addition of water is 


seriously interfered with; in fact, it 
renders a complete removal of the but- 
termilk impossible, thus leaving mate- 
rial upon which germ life can more 
quickly commence their destruction. 
The temperature of the wash water 
should be a little below the churning 


temperature; this allows for a variation 
for the different seasons of the year. 
Sufficient water should be used to float 
the butter and protect it from the sides 


of the churn, Just as effective result3 
can be obtained if we use the slow gear 
in washing butter, and the possibility 
of massing the butter together is les- 


sened. 

Salt should be distributed as uniform- 
ly as possible among the granules and 
worked to the point where they are in 
@® compact mass, with the moisture 
glistening on the surface. Allow to 
stand for 20 or 30 minutes, then work 
about an equal length of time more. 
This will give a more complete incor- 
poration of salt and do away with quite 
a little of the pressure necessary if 
worked in from the first without allow- 
ing time for the salt to dissolve. 

Working has for its object the uniting 
of separate granules into a compact 
mass, the expulsion of water, and usu- 
ally the incorporation of salt. This 
working should be done by pressure, 
and not by allowing anything to slip 
or slide over the surface. Several things 


may influence the length of time of 
working; among the number is speed 
of worker, temperature of butter, 


method of handling cream, size of gran- 
ules, length of time butter is to be 


will usually cover 


CREAMERY INTERESTS 


kept, and special requirements of the 
intended market. The different meth- 
ods employed tn determining the 
amount of working necessary are 
numerous, and are very hard to explain 
on paper; an exact time limit can hard- 
ly be given as so many things might 
influence it. From three to six minutes 
the time the butter 
is subjected to this pressure, 
——_- 


Gasoline Engine Saves Time and Money. 
DON CHAMBERLIN, YORK COUNTY, MAINE. 





There is in operation on myefarm a 
four-horse power gasoline engine. It 
is mounted on a truck, making a com- 
plete portable outfit. With it we are 
able to saw not only a large amount 
of wood for our own use and for mar- 
ket, but also to do considerable custom 
sawing during the fall and spring. 

The engine has sawed seven cords of 
wood in three hours, making three runs 
to each stick, but 15 cords a day is a 
good day’s work for three men and 
machine, 

The expense of running an engine like 
ours is about 10 cents per hour. Our 
engine has been in constant use since 
last February and has not cast us a 
cent for repairs. It has come to seem 
as if we could not afford to do without 
a power on the farm. A gasoline engine 
cf reliable manufacture seems to be the 
best power for general farm use. 

Our experience has taught us that 
with care and ordinary common sens? 
on: the part of the operator, these 
engines can be made to perform a large 
amount of work and pay good returns 
on any ordinary farm." 





Alfalfa Eay is extremely valuable 
for dairy cows. Its price in central Ne- 
braska varies, but ranges from $5 to 
$10 per ton. A few Pennsylvania farm- 
ers have had it shipped east, where it 
costs $17 per ton, or about $2 per ton 
more than bran. It may not pay to do 
this, but some dairymen think it does, 

Salting Cows—They should have a 
small supply of salt every day. The 
best way, if possible, is to keep a block 
of rock salt where they can get at it 
whenever they want. 





Heavy M:lkers are always heavy 
feeders, but it does not always follow 
that heavy feeders are heavy milkers. 
Each dairyman must test his own cows 
individually. 





Amount of Water for Cows—Dairy 
cows should be furnished at least eight 
gallons of water a day. Some cows 
drink a little more than this and some 
less. 














GASOLINE ENGINE MOUNTED ON MOVABLE PLATFORM 


Mounted in this way gasoline engines may readily be moved from place to 


place on the farm, where power may be required. 
property of Mr Don Chamberlin, York county, Me. 


The one here shown is the 
See article in this issue. 





Grand Sweepstakes and Silver Cup 





Creamery Sweepstakes and Dairy Sweepstakes 


are some of the honors awarded butter made from 
cream separated by 


THE U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


exhibited at the New Hampshire 








Dairvmen's Meeting, Keene, Dec, 
1-3, 1903: 


Below are the scores of the win- 
ners: 


CREAMERY PRINT 
Ke sions, Knap entender N. H. 
ats and Winner of Creamery 
and Urand Sw and Silver Cup. 


See illustration, 


CREAMERY TUB 


Hillside Creamery. Windsor, Vt. 
97% points, 
Claremont Geoamery, Claremont, 
H, 97% points. 


DAIRY PRINTS 


Monadnock Forme, _ enaeneth, 
N H_ 97% and Dairy 

John Pulsiter Pirmontet N.H. 97. 
It is very plain that if you wish to 

make the best butter you should 


USE THE BEST 
SEPARATOR, THE U. S. 


It holds World's Record for Clean 
skimming, and its Unequalled 
4) Durability is proved daily in thou- 








Minneapolis, Sioux City, Kansas City an 


sands of Dairies. 


Write for tllustrated catalogues 
For Western Customers we transfer our separators from Chicago, La Cros 


Omaha. Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











ANo.1 
Tator 





five 


bt 


Sir 


are made for every dey ws 
demand of the practica 


possible to get as good fc 
more. Send 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


will give as much cream 
from 
setting methods, or 
cheap separaters will 
get from str. 


ing s of buying another, it 
nstead. 
saves time and increases 
profits. 
an hour, or about 10 gals, 
every 15 minutes, 
lightly and easily cleaned, 


few parts is the secret, 


Cream Separators 


The price of the No.1 National is $85. 


for free booklet No. ?. 
facts you'll be glad to know. 


Newark, N. J. 
General Western Agents: Desirable Agents 
The Hastings Industrial Co. wanted ta 


79 Dearborn St., Chicage, th. Unoceupied Territory 





National Cream 






Jive cows, as old 








if you own 






cows and are think- 






be true economy to 
hase a No. 1 National 
it reduces labor, 









Capacity 876 Ibe. 







Runs 







ple construction and 









wns, and meet every 






Im- 
r less, ora bettert r 
It tells 
Write to-day. 


MACHINE CO,, 













from ear corn and the gra 


ground just a8 Coarse or tine as desired with 


a 









even 


burrs and nS v 
cal guarantee 


milf. Sold on trial. 


a satisfactory. 37th Annual Catalog free. Low- 
est prices on gas and gasoline engin es and other powers. 


The A.W. Straub Co., Gina tancoichst. chieage 





ne ning Mills 


run on bali bearings and 
ine light running with fast 
grinding. t 


1ixin 
kind of fool gvindinn and make 
afinetabie meal. 


of durability and satisfaction goes 


ins is mixed right and 


aker City 


Jouble hopper gives 
Suited to every 


Special purpose 
when wanted. Unequive- 





Return at our ex- 








0 More Blind Horses 


sore eyes, Barry Co., 


For Spestfe Opbthalmie, 
Moon Blindness and 
City, Iowa, have sure cure. 








MILK CANS 


We make them fn every style 
and variety suited to > all Beo- 
tions and markets. Our cans 


STURGES STEEL CHURNS, 


Ask about these and our full 
line of Creamery and ae 4 
Supplies, Catalog mailed 


STURCES & BURN MFG. CO. 
Chicage. 





F\GARLIC IN THE MILKS; 


Whether trouble comes from the pasture or 
the a _ garlic and “Sowe are i] 
Y FEEDING 


KELLOGG’S Condition Powéar. 


No trace ofeither apoears in milk or 
failing remex ly of dairymen and ae raisers for Aver 








tien, Re Placenta, ail 
Bree Gg Troubles. Write for XY booklet, 
H.W. mrt 








fr YOUR CALV 


cheaply and successfully on 





Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


AND SBLL THE MILK, 
Free Pamphiet « - How todo it. 


ADDRESS 


The Barwell Milis, Waukegan, Ul. 











BLIZZARD AND HORSE ICE CALKS. 


Sharpen your own horse, No waitingat tho ory 
Liberal prices toagents. 8. W. Kent, Cazenovia, N. 





U with knowl of 
Farmers Sons’ Wanted toc'tsirnivoston work's 
¢; $60 a month with advancement, stead - 
ty must be honest and reliable. Branch offices Sof 
Qesociation are being established in > | cS Apply et 
Once, giving full particulars. nary Seicnse 
Association, Jondon, Canada. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Corn 


must have a sufficient supply o. 


Potash 


in order to develop into a crop. 

No amount of Phosphoric Acid or 
Nitrogen can compensate for a lack of 
Potash in fertilizers [for grain and all 
other crops]. 

We shall be glad to send free to any farmer 
our little book which contains valuable infor- 

m about soi! culture. new 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


U8 Nassau Street 
New York 











| Economy 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


Is a strong point with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A bottle lasts 





longer and does more good 


than any other. It is the only 
=" of which can truly be 


ae DOSES ONE DOLLAR. 
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LA Seed$ Se 


Fe ; Moniey- Makino: 





7 Your ground costs so much, and your if 
labor costs s0 much. Get the most out of M 
them by using seeds that not merely grow, 

i} but produce fine, early vegetables, com- | 
1} manding highest prices. Send for our 


} Garden and Farm {( 
} }=Manual—Free _ jj 
"1 Shows by actual photographs what our i 





Trees 


True to Name 


We sell only the best 

rooted, straight, clean, 

well branched trees true 

to name, at attractive 
prices. 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


Now Niagera Peach Trees, 3 to 4 ft. high, ot $6.76 
per 190. Apple Trees, $6.00 per 100 and up. 
Stendard Pears, $8.00 per 100 andup. Plums, 
$10.00 per 100 and Speretass $16.00 per 100 and 
up. These trees are 4 to G foet high end desir- 
able for orchard plenting. Send fur our nr w 112-page 
illustrated catalog. Se ne us a list of your wants for 
pecial prices. We can save you vend 


Green’s Nurser ry CGo., Rochester, N.Y. 
Mention this paner and get copy of Pruit Magazine fres. 




















| weeds have produced and what you can i 
\\ grow yourself, " 
iy JOHNSON & STOKES Department EB N 


By Special Appointment 
“ Seadsmen to the Meney-Maters 


247-29 Market St. Philadeiphia 


Wood’s Fruit Specials 


From my home grown stock of strong rooted, cholce; 
Fralters. 12 cvullections, covering all emall trudte 











of inte for ema, 
tes ircae doemrines end tives prison REL. Cara sages ahootions 
Wood, W '. MY. 
» Plants, Vines, ete., all kinds 
ET TRE ES and vartetics. —y 150 acres. Begt 
wer Lowes? PRICES. Genesee Valley grown, 
hed ISERY New Catalogue sent free. | 





een, A swcET wuns 


250,000 AeryRIESSP i 


Ic; 34 to 4feet, 5c. Boxing free. Gocure varie. 
ties now, Pay in spring. Large Catalog and 
Lithograph Plate Book showing 150 plates of 
fruits anc et te in colors drawn from Nature, 


free to wurmees 
Sheerin’'s oleate Nurseries, Dansville,N.Y. 


ERY CO., 4 Mapie St., Dansville, N, Y. 








BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR 
You can do this easily with common toolsand 
Save More Than Half. Our Complete 
Book of Plans instructs fully. We sell you at 
—— fixtures like Tank, Lamp, Regulator, 
etc. No ye Handsome Catalog Free. 
CHANNON, BN 














& CO... Dept. P Quincy, Lil. 


| or freight. 


Vegetable and 
Flower. In fact 
everything in the 

Nursery and Flore 

ist line. We send by 

mail postpaid Seeds, 

Plants, Moses, Bulbs 

Small Trees, Etc., safe arrival and 

satisfaction guaranteed, large r by express 

Send for our elegant 168 page free 

oatalogue and see what values we give for your 

money. Correspondence solicited. 650 years, 

44 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 107, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 























To send to every town sample of Be 
new “ Kant-Klog pra. er, First 
ets whalcen prices and 
g money made with sprayers 
winter. Full nateny ow ey. Tree. 
Lochester ump Co., 
T AVE., perersn, °F: 











BH. ASPINALEI 


| of Bartlett 


Orchard Spraying that Paid. 


American Agricul- 
to the success- 
D, Waterman 


In a recent note, 
turist called attention 
ful orchard work of R. 
& Son of Wayne county, N Y. Mr 
Waterman further says: “We have 
never used any solution in our orchard 
excepting the lime, sulphur and salt 
wash, as the farm has been in our pos- 
session only one year. The orchard 
contains only four acres of apples and 
1% acres of Bartlett pears, All of these 
completely covered with San Jose 

They were in such bad condition 
we could not save them at 
to use the California 


were 
scale, 
we feared 
all. We decided 


wash, and made it in the following 
proportions: 20 pounds Ohio lime, 20 
pounds flowers of sulphur, and 10 


pounds salt for each 50 gallons water 
We boiled the lime and sulphur one 
hour and ten minutes, after which we 
added the salt and boiled it 20 minutes 
longer. 

It was applied while it was hot, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. 
In fact, we had one of the nicest crops 
pears in Wayne county, 


| both as regards quality and quantity, 





DEALER IN PURE 


Fertilizer Materials 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


HOME MIXING 


In writing for quotations, state quantity. 
100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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BURPEE S.fi 





brighter and better than ever before. 
includin 
where. le TO- 
ten cents, which is less than cost to us. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Farm Annual for 1904. 


aie aunt want the BEST S 
Mailed FREE to all Anelegant new book of pe come. 
skp hundreds of illustrations and six superb colored plates it is now 
Many new features for 1904,— 
valuable RARE NOVELTIES which cannot be had else- 
DAY?! A postal card will secure a copy by first 
mail,—provided you intend to purchase seeds; otherwise the price is 


AMERICAN SEED poe 
















Philadelphia, Pa. 











SEED 


Now is the time to plan for early spring planting. 
You will want to grow the finest vegetabies, e 
have the best seeds, and we have the greatest cata- 
logue of the 6vason. 


send it to you FREF, 
Sa from life, prove that “Holmes Vege- 


send for this fine catalogue. 


HOLMES SEED CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





It is expensive but we will 
89 pages. Illustrations, 


jez are always on top.” NOW is the time to 
Mention this paper. 


____— ——_— ] 
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GRAP 
VINES 


an immense stock 0 


ts, etc, 





grane GRAPE NURSERIES are in the heart of the famous Chante 
Grape Belt, which pusneose the finest vines grown inthe U. 8. We have 
all leading sorts; quality perfect; prices low as those of 
‘any reputable grower. Send us your orders—one vine or 4 car load. 
line of fruit trees, small 
Price List free, 





A com- 


STARK BRO’S [iavys® 


and a good lot of apples wherever there 
were blossoms, Ve used a good spray 
pump and a five-barrel round tank. The 
work was done in the spring before the 
buds and leaves came out. We were 
careful to cover every branch and twig 
thoroughly. This is the most effective 
spraying material we ever used. It 
not only destroys the insects, but seems 
to promote the growth of foliage. The 
ingredients for thoroughly spraying our 
5% acres cost us $24. It ‘was an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment on our 


part, and we shall spray again next 
spring. 
Lessons in “Grape Culture. 
E. M. WOODARD, LAKE COUNTY, O. 





years ago I set my first 
vineyard, consisting of two acres of 
Concords and 25 vines of Delaware. 
The ground was formerly an old pas- 
ture of peor quality. The location was 
on three sides of a knoll, sloping abrupt- 
ly to the south and west. The soil was, 
I believe an ideal one for grapes, be- 
ing a clay mixed with shale, The vines 
were set 10 feet apart in rows 8 feet 
apart, 

The :irst season the grapes were al- 
lowed to grow at random on the ground, 
The second season only two canes were 
allowed to develop and these were tied 
to a stick. The next year chestnut 
posts were set along the row, wires 
stretched, and the vines fastened to 
these. This is a very good trellis. The 
vines were trimmed horizontally and 
each spring the old wood was cut to 
the first wire, the second one being 
used to hold the new growth of wood. 
For several years I used but two wires, 
20 inches apart. As the growth in- 
creased, another wire was added. 

The setting of the grapevine is im- 
portant, At first I cut off only a small 
part of the end of the root and set the 
vine 6 inches deep. I always use first- 
class one-year-old vines. The holes 
were dug 10 to 14 inches deep and large 
enough so that the tops of the roots 
could be allowed to spread out. Two 
inches of soil was placed in the bottom 
ot the hole and the vine set on this. 
After putting in the plant, care was 
taken to press this soil firmly about the 
root. 

I wish to emphasize the necessity of 
deep planting. Grape vines have «a 
tendency to work out of the ground. 
If the land is at all rolling, the soil 
washes more or less and in the course 
of a few years some of the roots be- 
come bare. A small stick 15 inches 
long, driven into the ground at the 
time of setting, often saves a vine from 
being destroyed, especially if it ‘s 
planted late. 

The Concord is a rugged grower and 
will endure much hard usage, but the 
other varieties, such as Worden, Dela- 
ware and Catawba, if allowed to grow 
rapidly at first, will require several 


Twenty-five 


years for recuperation. Concords may 
be allowed to bear a little the third 
year, but it is best to prevent this until 
the fourth. More than once I have let 
Delaware and Catawba overbear. As 
a result, the leaves dropped in August, 
part of the fruit were only half ripened 
end the wood was not well matured for 
the next season. 

Nineteen years ago I set 15 acres of 
vineyard, divided as follows: Six of 
Concord, four of Catawba, one-half of 
Delaware and the remainder made up 
of Isabella, Ives, Champion, Pockling- 
ton, Lady, Hartford, Salem, Agawam, 
Martha, Worden, Empire State, Ver- 
genes, Moore’s Early, Elvira and Lind- 
ley. These grapes in rows 8 
feet apart and 12 feet apart in a row. 


were set 


The location, I suppose, was a good 
one, being quite level, but with good 
surface drainage, high altitude, and an 


toward the lake. 

Experience is a pretty old teacher. 
As time went on, I found I had made 
a few mistakes, ‘'Twelfe feet in a row 
is more than any of the varieties re- 
quire. Nothing should be planted over 
8 feet, excepting Concords and Ives, in 
extra good land. J found also that few- 
er varieties would have been more prof- 
itable. Isabella, Lady and Moore’s 
Early made a poor growth of wood. 
Champion, Hartford and Elvira were 
poor in quality. Those that paid best 
were the Concord, Catawba and Ives, 


— 


Trucking in the South. 


ex posure 





[From Page 3.] 

these islands baffles under- 
standing. One farm I was on is noted 
for this industry. Here are annually 
grown ten acres of cabbage plants. The 
field was being prepared the middle of 
October for the sowing of the seed at 
various times, to have the plants in 
readiness for the different sections of 


grown on 


the south and west where the plants 
are sold. The seed is sown in drills 
about 1 foot apart, and all the work, 


cultivation, etc, is done by hand. The 
plants are shipped by express, in bas- 
kets, to all parts of the country, as 
ordered by seedsmen or large growers. 
In my opinion the labor question is the 
only one that perplexes and prevents 
the south from being the greatest veg- 
etable produc ing country in the world, 
<—_S—_______ 


The Codling Moth makes apples 


wormy, and often destroys from 25 to 
75% of the apple crop where nothing 
is done to prevent it. A little moth 


deposits eggs on the young apples soon 
after the blossoms have fallen, and 
from them worms hatch out’ which 
gnaw their way into the apple through 
the calyx. These worms spend 20 to 
30 days burrowing in the apple and 
then leave the fruit for the crevices 
and rough bark of the trunks of the 
apple trees to spin their cocoons, some 
by crawling down the limbs, others by 
dropping to the ground and then find- 
ing their way to the trunks. From 
these cocoons moths develop, in a few 
days, which lay eggs for a second brood 
of worms which are often more de- 
structive than the first. Spray with 
paris green or arsenate of lead imme- 
diately after blossoms have fallen, and 
repeat ten days later. Band trees in 
June and examine them about every 
ten days, destroying all worms and 
chrysealides, 





Exterminating Johnson Grass—I 
am planning to extend our experiments 
with Johnson grass the coming year, 
and hope we shall be able to handle it 
with less work than we used last year. 
We are only at the beginning of the 
work, I had been led to believe that 
Johnson grass could not be extermi- 
nated, and went at it in a manner to 
test this. I now know that it can be, 
and hereafter it will be my aim to de- 
termine the simplest method by which 
this can be done. I am going to try 
a number of them this next spring.— 
{Prof W. J. Spillman, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Manurial Problems in Soil Renovation. 
DR HOMER J. WHEELER, RHODE ISLAND. 





effect of manures in con- 
ation, six different 
sted at the Rhode 

are as follows: 
first year, pota- 


‘To find the 
nection with crop r 
rotations are being 
Island station, TI 
Three-year rotatior 


toes; second, winter :ye; third, common 
ved clover. Four-year rotation, first, 
Indian corn or clover sod; second, pota- 
toes; third, winter rye; fourth, com- 


»-year rotation (a), 
second, 
fourth, 


mon red clover. Fiv« 
first, Indian corn on grass sod; 
potatoes; third, winter rye; 


grass (timothy and redtop); fifth, grass, 

Five-year rotation (b), first, Indian 
corn on grass sod; second, potatoes; 
third, winter rye; fourth, common red 
clover and grass (timothy and redtop); 
fifth, grass. Five-year rotation, (c), 
first, oats (common red clover seed 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


for renovating such land and subse- 
quently maintaining its fertility where 
the main or entire dependence must be 
placed on artificial rather than farm 
nanures, 

In some instances the yields of hay 
were increased to from less than a ton 
per acre to over 5% tons, the crops of 
Indian corn from 16 bushels of shelled 
corn at the outset to over 90 bushels 
rer acre and the stover from 1% tons 
to over four tons. The crop of mer- 
chantable potatoes, which in some 
cases amounted to but about 65 bushels 
rer acre at first, was increased so that 
in one instance even by the use of the 


same potato manure formula, 3859 
bushels were obtained, with a_ total 
yield of 362 bushels of large and small 
tubers. 

The earlier grass crops were many of 
them small, This was subsequently 








BOSC PEARS GROWN IN ENGLAND 


Next to Seckel and Bartlett, 


the Bosc pear 


perhaps stands highest in the 


estimation of lovers of good pears. The Bosc is to many the leader in quality. 


{t is growing in popularity, for it comes at 
pears of commercial importance are rather scarce. 
and November and by the use of cold storage it is easily kept 
The chief objection to the Bose is perhaps its habit of 
The branches are long and strag 
of the ladder. It 
making 2 to 4 feet in a single season, and 


ing October 
until the 
growth, 

they will 


holidays, 


not bear the weight 


a season when other choice 
Naturally in season dur- 


gly and make picking difficult, as 
is a rank grower, often 


unless this growth is cut back 


from one-half to three-fourths the tree will get beyond reasonable bounds. 
The fruit is of medium to large size, with a long stem and a long tapering 


neck, 
vor. 
dces not grow so thick. 


It is of a golden russet color, 


Bown at the same time); second, com- 
mon red clover; third, potatces (winter 
rye sown after the removal of the pota- 
toes); fourth, winter rye followed by 
Hubbard squashes; fifth, early peas, 
followed by Swedish turnips, 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 

The land on which the rotations are 
being tried was so poor that at the 
outset much of it when planted to In- 
dian corn without manure would pro- 
duce no grain whatever, After four or 
tive crops of corn in succession without 
manure, the plants would only attain 
a hight of from 4 to 5 inches in the 
entire season, The idea was to learn 
the best and most economical rotations 


very juicy and of a rich, perfumed fla- 
Illustration shows typical branch, but better size obtained where fruit 


ascertained to be due to the fact that 
the formula used for top-dressing did 
not contain sufficient potash and nitro- 
gen. After amending the formula six 
successive crops were secured amount- 
ing as follows: viz, to 5.12, 3.4, 3.8, 5.58 
4.18 and 3.98 tons per acre. 

In a special experiment designed pri- 
marily to study the manurial require- 
ments of grass for nitrogen, five suc- 
cessive crops have been secured in the 
years 1899 to 1903 inclusive. They were 
as follows: 3.46, 4.1, 4.7, 4.1 and 3.76 
tons of field cured hay respectively, 
giving an average per annum of 4.03 
tons per acre. The first crop of the 
year 1899 was valued at $15 per ton and 


the second crop of that year and of the 
year 1901 were valued at $12. The other 
crops were valued on a basis of $16 per 
ton. An allowance of 20% shrinkage 
in the barn was made the first two 
years, 

In succeeding years the shrinkage 
was found to range from but 13.3 to 
19.6 per cent. The manures were valued 
on the basis of retail prices for ton 
lots. Even on the basis of estimates 
the values of the hay in excess of the 
cost of manures for the five years was 
$150.11, leaving a net return of over $390 
per acre to pay for harvesting, selling 
and for the interest on the investment. 

It was found that every 1000 pounds 
of field-cured hay removed from the 
soil from 6.8 to 61 pounds of nitrogen, 
from 15 to 16.1 pounds of potash and 
3.1 to 3.3 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

The formula we now recommend 
(subject to later amendment) for the 
top-dressing of similar mowing lands, 
where stable manures are not used is as 
follows: Pounds per acre, 350 nitrate 
of soda, 500 to 600 acid phosphate (con- 
taining 18% of available phosphoric 
acid or a smaller quantity of the higher 
grade) and 225 to 250 muriate of potash. 


Soil for House Plants. 


JOHN C. CHAMBERLAIN, ERIE CO, N Y. 





If the soil is in proper condition 
many things are possible with certain 
tender plants, especially flowers, that 
are out of the question with poor or 
indifferent soil, In my garden I have 
shade conditions to overcome and for 
a time could not make a success of 


anything except spring bulbs, which 
blossomed ahead of the shade of the 
trees, Lately I have filled the soil full 


of half-rotted manure in the fall or 
spring and put it on the surface in 
summer. It will not do to feed too 
heavily or to use fresh manure where 
small-seeded annuals are to be raised, 
as they do not like the ammonia that 
is liberated so freely by it. 

It is useless to plant flowers without 
using considerable fertilizer of some 
kind and stable manure is of the best, 
as it keeps the soil in good texture. A 
well-nurtured plant will winter almost 
without special care, but in poor soil 
less hardy perennials disappear over 
winter. Such heavy feeders as roses 
and dahlias will grow in poor soil, but 
seldom repay the trouble, besides roses, 
or any plants having insect enemies, 
are much less subject to their ravages 
when in vigorous condition, The best 
method of fighting insects is with the 
water hose, Set it strong and fire 
everything living off when too small to 
return, A big syringe will answer 
where water pressure is not to be had, 

Does anybody have trouble with pot 
Plants? Plant raisers seldom awake 
te the fact that when a plant is doing 
poorly it is because the soil needs 
changing. This is easily proved by tak- 
ing the plant out of the pot, when it 
will usually be found that there is a 
lot of soil with no roots, in which case 
the soil is very often sour. When a 
plant stands still, even for rest, after 
vigorous flowering, there is always 
danger of losing the small roots and 
few plants will start them over again, 
Far better keep the pots root bound, 
especially as so many plants will blos- 
s0m best in that condition, I have kept 
certain plants several years without 
repotting by applying surface fertili- 
zer, but this could only be done where 
the pot is rather small for the plant. 





A Good Pulver!zing Harrow should 
be in the possession of every farmer. 
The Acme harrow is pre-eminently 
adapted to the general farmer's work. 
It will prepare the ground for the drill 
or will cover the seed when the grain is 
sown broadcast. 





Pollenizers for Kieffer—Garber and 
Le Conte are the most satisfactory 
pollenizers for Kieffer, though the char- 
acteristics of either one leave much to 
be desired. 


Thinning of Peaches has increased 
the value as much as $171 per acre, 
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NATURE’S GREATEST CURE 








letter to our readers 
from Hon. H, L, Dunham, ex-Mayor o8 
Dover, N. J. 


An interesting 


Dover, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902 


I hed both kidney and liver trouble for over 
« I tried the best yazeicians in W 

ington, D, C., Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and sepret to say that received very little benefit 
until commenced taking the gieat kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
After taking the first. bottle I noticed quite 
change, which satisfied me that at last I ha 
found ‘the sight medicine, I continued on unti 

had taken four bottles, by this time I notic 
such a marked improvement in my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I was cured Hut, to be 

itive beyond a question or doubt was 
Yhiceago during July, 1902, and went to hes Columbus 
Medical Laboratory,’ No. 103 State St., and had them 
make a thorough and complete microscopical exam- 
ination which showed my kidneys and liver to be 
perfectly well and healthy, I have their wets 
Jopert In my possession, signed by the doctors 
the above Medical Laboratory, which is gecogules 
as one of the best in the country, 

Very truly yours, 


UV LLunham 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. ‘To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
iis wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced. that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
pureaase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don't make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N, 
¥., on every bottle. 


Y = EMPIRE 
“KING 
PERFECT AGITATORS with 5 Snow ane mpnance 


for cleaning wee. All styles of Eprey 
Pumys. Book free. “Noswindied toting if Stpenenvens puupe* 
Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Eimira, N.Y. 




















Strawberry Culture 


A @-page book, makes you un- 
derstand the whole subject. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25c, silver 
or le stampe. Worth four times 
the price. oney backif ) ou don’t 
80. Beautiful illustrated 
trawberry Catalogue F 
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\ W.F. ALLEN, SALIS_ ORY, MD. 
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condition always guaran 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE-ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid iu advance, 
$1.0 per year, (A year’s subseriplion free for a 
cluy of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time du img the year Specimen 
copy free. Poreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid. The subscription 
price is based on 16 pages in each issue, but addi- 
tional pages are frequently printed without cost to 
the subscriber. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, Thus Jan0S shows that pay- 

wo, 


ment been received up to January 1, 
Feb} to Felfruary 1, 195, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a reccipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinne, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a chance 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application 


has 


ADVERTISING RATES-Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of ¢ entation, 
ete, on application and correspondence tnvited lor 
Farmer;’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 

ef each and every advertiser in this 


reliability 
rnal. This gnarantee {s irrevocnble and means 
nst what it says. It means that no advertisement 
allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subseriber can safely do business with h'm, 
thonzh of course we cannot adjust mere trifling 
dispvtes, It further means that if any subseviber is 
swindled throngh anv advertisement in our columns, 
we will reimburse him for the fill amount of his 
loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any nnsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within one month from date 
advertisement anpenred, Jt ¢a a condition of this con- 
tract that in writing to advertisers you atute “Tl saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
REMITTANCES shonld be made by _ postoffice or 
expreaa. money order, or reqistered letter, although 
sent with little risk by 


amall amounts may be 

reaular mail. Postage atampa will be accented for 
amounts lesa than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 


payable to Orange Tudd Company. 
SPRINGFIEID, MASS 
Homestead Building 


WEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 2, 1904 


The Strong Financial Position. 








The amazing increase in the stock of 
gold money in the United States—which 
now has by far the largest supply of 
any nation—was briefly but plainly set 
ferth in our editorial in October 31 Is- 
sue. Now we wish to present the lat- 
est facts about banking so clearly that 
everyone may realize the strength of 
the present financial position. 

This strength is all the more remark- 
able, since it follows the most drastic 
decline in values of Hsted securities and 
the worst period of enforced liquidation 
éver known in American finance. Few 
tural people realize that the financial 
markets have safely adjusted them- 
selves to a collapse in speculative val- 
ues exceeding by far the declines that 
caused the panics of 1873, 1883 and 1893- 
4. It has been a promoters’ collapse, 
and a time of trusts smashing by their 
own weight of watered stocks. 

The nearly 6000 national banks in- 
creased aggregate resources during the 
past year by 200 millions of dollars. 
Their deposits declined 50 millions, but 
deposits in other banks increased vast- 
ly more than this. The national banks’ 
joans reached the high water mark of 
nearly 3500 millions in September last, 
but the comptroller says these loans 
are practically all amply margined, and 
that they are on a much safer basis 
than one and two years ago. 

State, savings and private banks and 
trust companies already exceed 13,000 
in number, with capital of 730 and de- 
posits of 6855 millions, and are still in- 
creasing even more rapidly than na- 
tional banks. The former increased 661 
millions in resources during the past 
year, swelling the growth of this item 
since 1898 to the vast sum of 3385 mil- 
lions. Their loans and discounts in- 


‘is no use fooling with this 


EDITORIAL 


creased 354 millions during the year, 
or much less than their resources, 
showing even greater relative strength 
than national banks, and their hold- 
ings of actual cash show a big gain 


also, The loans and discounts of banks 
other than nationals are now 4300 mil- 
lions, exceeding the nationals by some 
eu. 

Altogether the comptroller reports 
18,230 banks of all kinds in the United 
States, with nearly 1500 millions of cap- 


ital and 10,200 millions of deposits. This 
is one bank in active operation for ev- 


ery 4410 people, with a per capita of 
$18.30 in capital and $127 in deposits, 
while in 1882 there was only one bank 
for every 7016 inhabitants, averaging 
less than $14 capital and $54 deposits 
per head of the population, 

Such astounding facts prove not only 
the general safety of our banking in- 


stitutions, but the degree to which they 


promote public convenience and pros- 
perity. Money idle in the old stock- 
ing does no good; deposited in a bank, 
which loans it to those who will em- 
ploy it wisely and pay for its use, the 
same money becomes aie source. of 


wealth for the wholecommunity. Farm- 
this more than ever, for 
act of March 14, 1900, al- 
national banks to begin with 
$25,000 espital, nearly 1800 have been 
organized, with many millions of 
capital, These have been mostly in ru- 
ral communities heretofore poorly pro- 
vided with banking facilities. There are 
still thousands of communities who 
know nothing o the merits and thrift 
that fostered by well managed 
banks for deposit or savings, 


ers recognize 


since the 


lowing 


are 


ills a 
Retrospection and Anticipation. 

The turn of the year means this. 
With the first of January, the business 
year for many farmers is brought to an 
end and a new season opens: with 
some farmers the business year begins 
March 1, with some April 1. Whatever 
date is chosen, there should be a deter- 
mination to make the coming twelve- 
month the best managed of any in your 
experience. The matter of keeping farm 
accounts has been, touched upon in 
these columns from time to _ time. 
Adapt these business principles to your 
own farm, 

In this connection it is proper to re- 


mind business farmers of our cash 
prize offers for best statements of ac- 
tual experience in marketing farm 
products, This offer was first made on 
this page November 14; $50, to be di- 
vided, first prize $10, second $5, ete, 
among those sending us best state- 


ments regarding methods of marketing 
their produce, what it to sell it, 
and what is received for it. State what 


costs 


you have had to sell during the past 
year, the course you have pursued in 
selling it, what mistakes, if any, you 
made, and how you plan to avoid these 
mistakes in the future. We want the 
experience of large and small produc- 


ers, shippers and sellers of farm crops 
or produce of every character. Many 
interesting contributions have been re- 
ceived, but there is still opportunity for 


others to compete for the cash prizes. 


Let them come forward at once, now 
that the year has closed. 
a 
The new agricultural building at Cor- 
nell university should be provided for 


this year by the legislature. New York 
state dairymen in_ session recently 
passed resolutions favoring state aid 
for this institution. Senator Malby and 
Assemblyman Graeff have expressed 
themselves in favor of the building. 
Tn a recent interview F, E. Dawley, di- 
rector of the farmers’ institute, said: 
“The time has come for action. There 
matter anv 
longer. Either the state or Cornell 
university must furnish sufficient ac- 
ccmmodations for all the boys and girls 
who want to study agriculture, and we 
want it done.” Gov Odell has had this 
matter brought to his attention many 
times. We believe that the impression 
has been left with him that something 
must be done at once. Farmers should 











stand firm in this matter and not let 
up until thelr requests are recognized 
and provision made for instruction 
along agricultural lines. 
BRA aes 
In a recent address before the Penn- 
sylvania state grange Judge Troutman 


said: “You farmers are as solid amd 
substantial as the hills. All classes, 
whether rich or poor, must ultimately 


look to you for food and clothes. Youp 
united voices as the result of your 
splendid organization are being heard 
by our legislators. You cannot be re- 
sisted and can demand as never before 


what you ask.” Never was a truer 
statement made, Farmers realize 
more and more the significance of or- 


co-operation in the 
preservation and extension of their 
everyday rights and interests. Farmers 
ehould increase their membership and 
efficiency in the and other 
operative movements in every seotion. 
We can hold the balance of power in 
our own hands by looking after farm 
interests as do the men back of large 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 

If our substribers are as well pleased 
with the American Agriculturist Year 
Look and Almanac for 1904 as we are 
they will indeed be enthusiastic. We 
have held up the pages unti? the very 
last minute, in order to get in the com- 
pletest data possible. This great work, 
row substantially completed, is not sold 
at any price, but is imeluded with a 
subscription to this journal at the reg- 
ular rate of $1 a year. If you want 
extra copies for friends, you can pay 
for additiaqnal years, in which ease 
your subscription will be extended av- 
cordingly, and the book will be seat to 
the addresses furnished. It is certainly 
alone worth a dollar of anyone’s money, 


ganization and 


grange co- 


while it accompanies, without, extra 
charge, a year’s subscription to this 
publication. 


— —--—_——_ — es 

A member of the house of represen- 
tatives, Mr Foster of Vermont, has in- 
troduced a bill asking congress to order 
the printing of a round million copies 
each year of the report of the secretary 
of agriculture, This bill should never 
become a law. The annual report of 
the department of agriculture is per- 
fectly proper, but there is no good rea- 
gon why the public treasury should be 
called upon to foot the bills of any such 
extravagant demand as a million cop- 
ies annually of an expensive book of 
this character. Representative Foster 
is not in line with the best thought of 
the country, which favors a positive 
retrenchment in the way of sending out 
public documents. 


A notable instance of progression in 
behalf of farmers is the work being 
done by the North Carolina depart- 
ment of agriculture and experiment 


station and the college of agriculture. 
Since the reorganization a few years 
ago there has been much splendid work 
done for the farmers of that state. An- 
other step in advance was the recent 
decision of the department to employ 
a horticulturist who is to give his en- 
tire time to field and experimental 
‘work. We consider this one of the best 
openings in the country for a good man. 
The silary will be in keeping with the 





position. 
The advertisements in our columns 


are always well worth reading. Adver- 
tisers are willing to send you free the 
catalogs, price lists, etc, even though 
these cost them no _  inconsiderable 
amounts. These catalogs may give you 
valuable information. When writing 
for them always state in your letter or 
postal that you saw the advertisement 
in this paper. By doing so you will be 
protected, through the agreement pub- 
lished on this page. 


A wastern state grange urges in 
its resolutions recently adopted, that 
the dairy interests must be protected, 
and that the Grout bill, regulating the 
sale of oleo, must not be repealed, 


legislation governing 
butter certainly 


Present federal 
the sale of bogus 
should be continued. A good start has 
been made in controlling the traffic, 
and there is no reason why legislators 
at Washington, friendly to the agricul- 
tural interests, should listen to the 
wiles of the packers advocating any 
such change. 
senile — ne : 

Keep a Few Guineas. 

W. A. SMITH, NEW YORK. 

If meddled with the guinea hen will 
make a new nest and commence over 
again, seldom ever laying or sitting on 
a nest after being disturbed. I have 
had an old guinex hen hatch and rear 
23 young in one brood. If the, keeper 
desires to raise more young or get more 


eggs from the hen, all you have to do 
is to find her nest and not molest it 
until she has laid 18 or 20 eggs Then 
take them away and set them under a 
hen. In a week or two the guinea hen 
will make a new nest and lay a second 


litter of eggs. By breaking her up in 
this way you can get from 80 to 100 eggs 


from one hen in a season. 

Guineas seldom lay before May and 
sometimes not before June. On rare 
eccasions they have laid a few eggs in 
the henhouse for me in April, in a 
nest with the other hens. Their eges 
“ute a trifle smaller than the average 
hen’s eggs and come to a point at the 
little end. The shells are thick and very 
hard—the hardest shells of any va- 
ricty of domestic poultry. Their eggs 


hatch much better than do the eggs of 
other poultry, The young are very 
easily reared if allowed to run at large 
with the old guinea hen. 

If the old hen is allowed to run with 
her young, all the care they need is 


water where they can run to it and a 
little feed thrown out, such as cracked 
cern, millet, wheat or hulled oats. The 
guinea is always on the lookout for 
anything strange or new about the 


place and is of great value to give the 
alarm at the approach of anything like 
a hawk, dog, cat, etc. Their eggs and 
flesh are as good as the best of other 
varieties of poultry and are even con- 
sidered superior by many. No other va- 
riety of poultry can be kept with as 
little feed and care. When allowed free 
range, they are always healthy, happy 
and contented. 
a 

Barn Doors—These should be ar- 

ranged on runners or slides And should 


fit nicely. This arrangement is much 
better than the ordinary hinges, al- 


though hinges are quite satisfactory. 
Stable doors should be both wide and 
high, so that there is no danger of the 
animal hitting its head in getting in 
and out of the barn. A width of 4 feet 
is very satisfactory and a hight of 8 
feet is not too great. 

Experiments with Oats in Ohio—Ten 
years’ tests with oats at the Ohie exper- 
iment station show that American 
Banner, Improved American, Colonel, 
Clydesdale, all varieties of the Welcome 
type, give the largest average yield per 
acre and heaviest weight per measured 
bushel. 


Drilling Corn Best—In some Ohio 
tests planting one grain of corn every 
12 inches in the row gave the best yield. 
Flanting two grains every 24 inches 
gave practically the results as one 
srain every 12 inches. 


Sine 


Early Maturity is influenced by con- 
tinuous feeding of grain. This is es- 
pecially true with sheep, which develop 
more rapidly when they have plenty of 
grain. 


Silage Ration—J. T. Dietrich of 
Pennsylvania feeds silage freely to his 
uses about 35 pounds 
mixing it with other 


dairy cows and 
daily, always 
feeds, 


Feeding Meal in the form of gruel to 
dairy cows is not desirable. Some On- 
tario tests showed that it was the most 
expensive way to feed cows. 
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Book Notices. 


—_—_ 


Tur CARE OF ANIMALS—A book of brief 
and popular advice of the diseases 
and ailments of farm animals. By 
Nelson 8S. Mayo, professor of Veter- 
inary science in the Kansas state 
igric ultural colle and state veter- 
inarian. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 459 
pages, cloth, M millan Co, New 
York. 

The author’s aim in writing this book 
bas been to give concise, practical di- 
rections that can bé used by those who 
bave to do with the care of animals, 
special attention being given to the 
use of domestic and simple remedies. 


As preventive, sanitation and careful 
handling are more important than mere 
medication, the introductory chapters 
reat very fully on the care of animals 
in stables and yards, feeding and wa- 
exercise, etc, ete, followed by 


tering, 
chapters on judging and handling 
horses, lameness and shoeing, indica- 


ases in animals, treating 
surgery, breeding and 
of the alimentary 
tract, the respiratory system, the ner- 
.ous system, skin and eye, on parasites, 
contagious and infectious diseases, etc, 
ete. A closing chapter gives brief ad- 
vice on the common diseases, doses of 
medicine, and common prescriptions, 
general average of 


tions of dise 
sick animals, 


obstetrics, diseases 


giving briefly the 
conclusions reached by i..e‘*most prom- 
inent veterinarians of the present day. 


Sold by Orange Judd Company, price, 
net, $1.25. 


THe Moti Book 
knowledge of 


A popular guide to a 
the moths of North 


America. By W. J. Holland, Direc- 
tor of the Carnegie museum. Richly 
embellished with 48 colored plates 
and many hundreds of other illustra- 
tions, 7x10 inches, over 5600 pages, 
cloth. Doubleday, Page & Co, New 
York. 

This beautiful book constitutes an 


,dmirable companion volume to The 
Butterfly Book by the author, It 
is by far the most complete and gen- 
erous contribution to the subject which 
has yet appeared in the English lan- 
guage. The life history and anatomy 
of moths, the capture, preparation and 
preservation of specimens, the classi- 
fication of moths, the economic impor- 
tance of insect life, etc, are fully treat- 
ed. The moths of North America are 
remarkably beautiful, so that this work 
will prove itself eminently attractive, 
not merely to those who are interested 
in entomology, but to all those who 
love the beautiful in nature. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company, price, net, $4. 
<<.» 


hence 1 in Manitoba’s Live Stock. 


same 





increase of land 
in Manitoba, there 
been a corresponding 
increase in the live stock of the prov- 
ince. According to information recently 
received the number of horses has ad- 
vanced from 100,000 in 1897 to 147,000 
in 1902. From 1901 to 1902 the increase 
was 5000 for the province. Cattle have 
advanced from 221,000 in 1897 to 282,000 
in 1902. The number of sheep kept, on 
the other hand, shows a steady de- 
crease. In 1897, 36,000 were kept, whiie 
now there are only 21,000. The follow- 
ing table shows the growth that has 
taken place: 

INCREASE IN 
[Number 


With the great 
under cultivation 
has apparently 


LIVE STOCK IN MANITOBA, 
of head in round thousands.] 


1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 1897 

Horses ..147 142 119 108 102 100 

Cattle 282 263 238 220 227 221 

Sheep » 23 26 33 32 36 

Swine . 96 94 78 66 70 75 
- 

For French Draft Breeders, the nat- 
fonal French draft horse assn will dis- 
tribute $7205 in cash prizes at St Louis 
next year. For full particulars write 


the sec, C. E. Stubbs of Fairfield, Ia. 





teplying to inquiry from D. C. on 


New York, the yearly average price 
of milk in the city market was 2.88c 
PD qt in 1902, 2.62 in ’01, 2.74 in 1900. 


The lowest price of the 


past ten years 
was in '96, 


which was 2.34c, 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Cattle Bones for Fertilizer. 


Twenty years ago the principal value 
of the cattle of Argentine lay in their 
hides and bones. All this has changed 
now and the country has entered upon 
meat production on a large scale and 
the old, long horned, half wild cattle 














A THOUSAND 


TONS OF HORNS, 

have given way to herds of Shorthorn 
grades. The traffic in the bones of 
cattle gathered in the great ranges 
of the country was once important and 
it is not yet ended. These bones are 
shipped to England and used mainly 
in the manufacture of fertilizers. The 
picture is from a photograph taken in 
a bone yard at Rosario and represents 
part of a pile composed of horns alone, 
the whole pile containing more than 
1000 tons of sei 


Dates of Coming Meetings, 





HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS. 
N Y fruit growers, Geneva..... Jan 6-7 
N J hort society, Trenton.... 
Md hort society, Baltimore..Jan 14-15 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, 

[ sceweneutetends eeesanananatwe Jan 20 
Island hort, Providence..Jan 20 
Peninsula horticultural hoes ~* 

Cambridge, Md. a ---Jan 20-22 
Western N Y, Roc ‘he ster.. .Jan 27-28 
American carnation society, De- 

troit, Mich Seen epncedeeteahone March 6 
American florists, St Louis..Aug 17-21 
Southern nurserymen’s assn, Ashe- 

ville, N C..... eeaseesneseuee Aug 24-25 

LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


Rhode 


Til dairy, Greenville, ............Jan 6-7 
Vt dairy, St AIDANS’ ...cccccoces Jan 56-7 
Wisconsin cheese makers, Mil- 
ee ne Jan 6-8 
Ohio dairy, Columbus......... Jan 27-29 
Wis buttermakers ..Feb 2-4 


Wisconsin dairymen's assn, Platte- 
Ge ies«<scewennassees Feb 10-12, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Neb corn improvers’ assn, 


1904 


Lincoln, 
Jan 18-23 

Wis poultry =  assn, 

Wiisben asennad Jan 25-30 


Southeastern 
Delavan, 


eS 

Winter Feeding—iIn the morning I 
give a soft feed composed of either tur- 
nips, potatoes or cowpeas, boiled and 
mixed with bran, to which is added the 
scraps from the table. At night I give 
corn or oats, feeding the corn twice a 
week and oats the remainder of the 
time. The turnips and potatoes used 
are such as are too small to sell.—[Mrs 
J. M. Baer, Beaufort County, S C. 





Yearling Steers can be carried 
through the winter with practically no 
loss and in some cases a little gain by 
feeding whole corn fodder only. Some 
cattle fed a little timothy hay usually 
made a small gain. 


Wheat Bran is about equal in feed- 
ing value for milch cows to a mixture 
of barley and oats. Bran is available 
on most farms where wheat is grown 
and it should always be a part of the 
cow’s ration, 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





My corn fodder is made much more 
valuable by being cut and shredded by 
a gasoline engine. Waste is also thus 
avoided. If the cut fodder is moistened 
and grain mixed with it, cattle will 
eat it all. This feed will produce more 
milk than the best of timothy hay anJl 
the same amount of grain. I do not 
find it difficult to run the gasoline en- 
gine and the expense is very small for 


the work it will do.—[W. G. Pearse, 
Bristol County, Mass. 

It sets me to thinking and aids me 
much in farm management, does your 
live up-to-date paper. We should all 
realize that now is the time to make 
our plans for the coming year. Have 


we decided upon what crops to raise? 
Are we conducting our winter’s work 
so as to lessen and hasten spring work 
as much as possible? Those who profit 
by the American Agriculturist’s valu- 
able information get at least $100 worth 


of help to every dollar they pay for 
the paper. Certainly no farmer should 
be satisfied unless he make such an 


investment.—[C,  G. 
County, O. 


Lakin, Franklin 


Plant food to be of value 
in solution, and must be so distributed 
that the greatest number of fine fee- 
ing roots of orchard trees may lay hold 
of it. It is obvious that the fine fibrous 
roots will find their way among the 
minute particles of a finely pulverized 
soil much more readily than they will 
force their way into a stiff clay or 
through heavy clods. It is also obvious 
that those soils which open and 
porous, will take and retain the mois- 
ture to better advantage than will a 
compact soil. Now since the amount 
of water which falls during the grow- 
ing season is, as a rule, entirely inade- 
quate for the growth of plants during 
that time, this storage or conservation 
of the melting snows and spring rains 
may play a most important part in the 
success or failure of a given crop, This 
condition of the soil is best brought 
about by detp plowing and thorough 
working before planting the trees and 
by continued working and by means of 


must be 





are 


cover crops afterward.—[W. M. Mun- 
son, Maine, 
—_—_ p> ~——~-—~—_C=w 
Indigestion—Subscriber has some 


Pigs that act sleepy, will not eat, have 
a cough, small lumps on skin and diar- 
rhea. Give each pig two ounces castor 
oil. After the physic operates give a 
teaspoon of tincture of gentian and two 
teaspoons tincture of ginger in two 
tablespoons of cold water at a dose 
twice a day. Change the food if pos- 
sible. 


Prizes for Percherons—The Ameri- 


cau Percheron horse breeders’ and im- 
porters’ association, G. W. Stubblefield 
of Bloomington, Til, secretary, offers 
$8430 in prizes at St Louis world’s fair 
next year. Write the secretary for 
full particulars. 














satisfaction from & 
good otationary Nght, 
The best you can get 










Search Light. 


It is strong,clear and steady, 
fully up to electric light tor 
your uses. Perfectly safe 
and most convenient for 
ane. Sete us for lan- 
tern k which — gg 
kind to choose from. 

dealer carries or will send 
for the one you choose. 













Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easter for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe bene 
the labor of loading is reduced many tines boopane 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight or etag- 

er spokes, Wheels any ~_ from 24 to 60 inches. 
Write hickory axles, steel hounds, Guaran 

4000 los. W ay not get started rightby puttin 

= one of these wagons, We make our pif a hee 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. itis free 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 
















TREES SUCCEED WHE 
RK. Nursery. OTHERS paERe 


Frult B Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BRO, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Bts 


WIRE $1.40 2 


SMOOTH GALVANIZED WIRE 
putup 1 Ibs, tu a bale; gauges from 
11 to | 4 inclusive. Lengths running up 
to 250 ft. Per 100 Ibs. 61.40 Fence 
Staples, all sizes, per 100 iba, §2.00. 
Wire erie assorted in a keg, per 
100 ibs. 81.7 Barbed Wire, per 
100 Ibs. 82.60. Pouliry Notting, Field Fence, ete. — 4 
low prices. Ask for free catalogue Ne.: 
merchandise of all kinds from Sheriffs and Receltverssairs 
CHICAGO HULSE WRECKING CO., Sith & lrom Bta, Chicago 


Save Money § 


Below is 8 list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furmsi in combination with sub- 
scriptions to our journal. In. every case, sub 
scribers can save money by orderivg their ‘papers 
of us, ‘Ihe prices in the list do not apply to 
subscribers in foreign countries, In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with 
ours; in column Bare net prices for BOTH 
when subscribed for in connection with our mag- 
azine. 


W—Weekly, 








BY ORDERING ALL 
YOUR READING MATs« 
TER THROUGH US 





M-Monthily Ss os Semi-Monthly. 
8-W  Sem.-Weekly 


a 
= 


OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITu 


Boy, Detroit 
Gardening, 
Messenger, 
louitry Journal, 
American Sheep Brevder, te 
American Swineherd, Chicago............ 
Blade, ‘loledo, Olio... ........055 , . 
Blooded Stock, Oxford, Pa,... 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago 
Century Magazine, New York. 
Commoner, incoln, | 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.. niches 
Cc ‘osmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, 
Courier Journal, Louisville, cy 
Democrat aud’ Chronicle, 
Ie cccescccenescaspesenennaceccenpocconces 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, 
Everybody's Magazine, 
Farm _ Poultry, Boston, 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich........+++. WwW 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O. 
Globe Democrat, St '3-W 
Mass..M 
M 


American 
American 
American 
American 






Chica 
Chicago,., 












Good Flenaekeon'ng, Springfield, 
Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y¥ 
Tarper’s Bazar, New York.........s+«++++ 
Harper’s Magarine, New po.. 
Harper's Weekly, New York 
Joard’s Dalrwmen, Ft Atkinson 
Iunter-Trader-Trapper, Gallipo 
nter-Ocean, Chicaeo...... 
fournal, Kareas City, Mo. 
e’)=—- World - 
‘eslie’s Monthly, 4 oooe can 
aslie's Weekly, | York...... seceoste 
Munsev’s Magazine, New York.. 
News and Courier, Charleston 
Mhio State Journe!, Columbus, 
ain Dealer, Cleveland, O 
mail edition) 
Rerwvblic, St Louls.......0..ssce0es 
Review of Reviews, New York.... 
bt Nicholas. New York. . 
Scribrer’s Magazine, ? 
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Youth's Companion, Boston, 


No premiums with other papers are Included in any 
bal the clubbing rates, unless so stat 
these prices are subject to —, made by 
he mblishers. It is necessary that at least x 
su ption to our journal should accompany ea 
clubbing order. If you desire anv oo not in he 
above list. write and obtain our te prices, 
samples “ot any of these publications, write direct 
to the publishers. eeuiea 
After first copy of any paper subseri or 
been received, send complaints, etc, direct to the 
<->" of such paper. om ttt 
The above ces Incivde a e American 
griculturist rae Book com y: Ae for 194. If, 
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gum, if any, being added to the prices above, 
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Growing Shade Tobacco in Kentucky. 


WILLIAM H. BALL, MASON COUNTY, KY. 


The attempt made last summer to 
raise shade tobacco on my farm proved 
a decided success. At the suggestion 
and with the assistance of the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Co, 2 a of white burley 
were raised. The covering used was of 
cotton canvas, a little heavier than 
that used by farmers on their plant 
beds. 

The canvas was stretched on a frame- 
work consisting of 357 poplar posts 9 ft 
high, set 16 ft apart, and running in 
parallel rows. On the top of the can- 
vas 1250 Ibs of ordinary fencing wire 
was stretched and securely fastened on 
the outside ends to posts driven in the 
ground. The entire 2 a were fully cov- 
ered. 

Comparing the tent tobacco’ with 
some raised on the outside, the exper- 
iment was a decided success. The soil 
of the two patches was the same. The 
outdoor tobacco was fully 6 wks in 
growth behind that raised in the tent. 


Not a worm was seen in the tent. The 
crop yielded about 1800 Ibs p a. The 
tobacco was housed in good shape and 


cured beautifully. The leaf was the 
finest in quality I have ever seen, in 
spite of the fact that the season was 
very unfavorable from start to finish, 
being the driest experienced in many 
years. Possibly had the weather been 
more favorable, the tobacco might have 
grown too coarse and large. 

Some vegetables, including cucumbers 
and tomatoes, grown in the tent made 
splendid growth. As they were raised 
around the sides of the tent, they were 
badly trampled on by the large number 
of visitors who inspected the shade to- 
bacco. I can safely say that when 
grown in this way, garden vegetables 
gan be prepared for market six weeks 
earlier than usual. Many local farmers 
are planning to raise vegetables this 
way another year. 

The expense of the experiment 
amounted to about $600. Another yer 
the work can be done for fully $100 less. 
This year’s crop would indicate that 
1 a of tobaeco grown under a tent is 
worth 2 a grown in the open. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt but that the 
experiment this year was a greater suc- 
cess than anyone could have antici- 
pated. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
ead by Half a Million People Each Week 





THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those 
who wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, 
as well as those who wish to buy or rent for a term 
of years, can make their wants known and get 
into direct communication with each other. 

FIVE CENTS PER WORD per inse:tion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property 
may be very Se. It is better not to econo- 
mize too much ay - your advs state plainly 
the number of @ how divided, the number, 
character and condition of the buildings, how the 
farm is watered, how many head of stock it w. 

, _the distance from markets, church, stores 
| and ocneeie: the terma of sale or ren 


locality. 
RESS must be on 


Youn xoD your adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent. to > this office. Each 


initial counts as one word and the name and 
address must be connted as a part of the adv. 
must accompany the o der, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FOR SALE —Pleasant country home and fam of 
70 acres at Milford, Ct, 1 1-2 miles from center; 
fine fertile land, well watered, abundance of shade, 
fruit and forest, numerous, ample and convenient 
buildings; everything in fine order. Address BUX 
635, Milf ord. 

FOR SALB-150 acrea ‘geod land, 2 miles Newfield 
Village ; good location, good house and ba n, running 
water in both; a good stock farm; terms $20, 
CHARLES "i. BROWN, Newfield, NY 














“HAVE LOUR OWN HOME in central  ontes ky, 
pure water, productive soil, abundant 
timber. information free, GUTHRIE & 
RiCE, Campbelisville, Ky. 





WANTED To lease for a term of years, on 
shares, small farm, stocked; for setting to fruit ond 
trucking; must be near good market, BOX 
Paoli, Pa. 














exchange, farm of 412 acres. For 
, & CLARK, East Hele na, hone 


FOR SALE or 
details, pos lg 





FARMS—For_ rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate, write J. D, 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


— - — 


= BARGAINS IN FARMS, near goed mar 
ke roads, good churches, good 
people, Suitable for general farming, dairying, frait 
cultvre, market gardening, beef raising, sheep, hogs 
or poultry. Such farms can_be found all over New 
England at snap yricee, “a can gx wont ag 
want as to acreage, quality ce or y in Me 
H, Vt. Mass, RI or Ct, by inserting in The 
Englan 8p field, Mass, a brief 
description of the kind of a place you would like 
to buy. This will cost you only 4c a word. You 
will get numerous replies and can usually fix your 
payment. 
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TOBACCO 


Large Southern Tobacco Farm. 





One of the largest tobacco farms in 
the world is located in Decatur Co, 
Ga. It is owned by the N Y tobacco 
house of A. Cohn & Co, and consists of 
18,000 a, divided into 22 farms of near- 
ly equal size, The running cost is said 
to be about $500,000 per year, On the 
various farms about 1500 people are 
employed. The buildings include 400 
shanties, 100 tobacco barns, 3 sawmills 
and 3 commissaries, Havana and shade- 
grown Sumatra are the principal crops. 
Sugar cane, corn and garden truck are 
also raised, 

In the tobacco barns from 100,000 to 
1,000,000 Ibs of leaf are carried. This 
stock consists of all the different grades 
from fillers up to the finest Sumatra 
wrappers. The tobacco is handled in 
the usual way. It is cured in the large 
main packing hoyse, where it is thor- 
oughly steamed. Before being placed on 
the market the various grades are all 
carefully selected. Recently the com- 
pany had in its packing house some 
200,000 Ibs of the old crop and 600,000 
Ibs of the new crop. 


—————__ ~—<— 
Sale Prices Well Maintained. 
Tobacco marketed during the past few 
weeks at Cincinnati and Louisville 
realized satisfactory values. Offerings 
of the new cron of burley as usual ran 
very light. One week recently at Cin- 
cinnati only 27 bids were offered, com- 
pared with 660 for the same week the 
year before. The total offerings for the 
year were 133, compared with 1351 in ’02, 
At Louisville, conditions are the 


same. Offerings one week lately were 
190 hhds, compared with 3340 the same 
weck a year ago. Medium grades were 


in the best demand. Brights and good 
red fillers have had a brisk sale. 

The average price for the new crop 
at Cincinnati has run some weeks as 


high as $9.85 p 100 Ibs. A year ago the 
average was $6.95. Prices for 37 hhds 
of new tobacco sold at Cincinnati 


ranged from $4.15 to $16.50 p hhd. Prices 
paid for 737 hhds of old tobacco ranged 
from $1.75 to $19.75 p hhd, making an 
average of $8.89 p 100 lbs, compared 
with an average of $7.33 for the same 
week last season. 

The demand at Louisville 
for all grades, The bulk of offerings 
consisted of common and medium 
grades. White trash of the '03 crop of 
burley has sold for $3.50 up to $13.50 
for fine and selections, and colory for 
$4.56 for trash up to $14.25 for fine and 
In the dark crop retailers’ 
food lugs sold for $3.50 to $7.50 for fine 
and selections, and export tobacco for 
$2.25 to $7.50. 


was firm 


Si ol oo 
Favorable Year for ‘Organization. 

Prospects for the success of the or- 
ganization of the Ky burley tobacco 
growers’ assn have been considerably 
improved this year by various favor- 
able conditions. According to Pres 
Hawkins the burley crop is fully 15% 
short. If growers sell now, he claims, 
they will be making a great mistake. 
Members of the assn have been advised 
to hold their tobacco until the assn can 
finally take care of it. Many have un- 
doubtedly adopted this advice, and the 
light sales on leading tobacco breaks 
so far this year are believed to be part- 
ly due to this cause, 

Sometime ago the assn prepared sev- 
eral thousand copies of an address to 
burley tobacco growers which have 
heen circulated. Considerable difficulty 
is being found in securing sufficient 
funds to finance the assn, aS some ex- 
pected help has not materialized. No 
indication that the financing of the 
movement will not be successfully ac- 
complished has yet been given. 

— OO 





King Edward is taking an active part 
in securing the revival of the tobacco 
industry in Ireland. In the reign of 
Charies If, the growing of tobacco in 
Eng and Ireland was strictly forbidden 
under a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, with the object of de- 
veloping the prosperity of the royal 
colony of Va, the staple industry of 
which was the ‘cultivation and expor- 
tation of tobacco, In Eng the prohi- 
bition has always been maintained, al- 
though Va has long ceased to belong to 
Great Britain, All restrictions are now 
about to be removed, and tobacco may 
once more become a flourishing indus- 
try in the Emerald isle. 


Weather Has Delayed Tobacco Business. 


Not in years have growers been 
forced to wait so long for a favorable 
period for handling their tobacco as 





this season. Great inconvenience has 
been experienced as a result. Owing to 
growers not being able to strip and 


bundle their tobacco, little buying has 
been done. 

Many warehouses will be forced tocon- 
tinue operations until late next spring. 
The people who usually secure work in 
the warehouses during the fall and ‘win- 
ter have been forced in many cases to 
secure other work. As soon as the crop 
is bundled, buying will start with a 
rush. 

esedilllialaiieaiagaini 


Tobacco Notes. 


The supreme court of Ct recently 
rendered a decision of special interest 
tu tobacco growers. A suit had been 
brought to recover damages on a crop 
of tobacco which the defendant, H. O. 
Warner of New Milford, purchased in 
the fall of '99 of John J. Devine of Suf- 
field. The price agreed on for the to- 
bacco was 20c p lb in the bundle. Mr 
Warner later refused to take the tobac- 
co and Mr Devine resold the crop ata 
loss of $528.53. The jury allowed dam- 
ages amounting to $631.93. The defend- 
ant appealed to the supreme court, 
which has just sustained the decision 

NEW YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co—But little activity pre- 
vails in local tobacco circles. No sales 
of the new crop have been reported for 
some time. Small shipments of old 
stocks have been made from local 
warehouses. A warehouse is to be 
opened at Weedsport by Dembo & Has- 
kins. It is said the firm purposes buy- 
ing a large amount of tobacco this win- 
ter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Almost no buying of 
the new crop has taken place in this 
and surrounding counties during the 
past few weeks. The unfavorable 
weather which prevented growers 
handling their crops has also kept buy- 
ers out of the field. Until the tobacco 
is bundled so that it can be inspected 
not many sales can be expected, 

a 

BALtTmmonre City Co-—-All 
ground leaves al been 
bought up. Any that are 


stocks of 
pretty well 
yet to be 


The demand for the new crop has 
been good. Offerings indicate that the 
quality generally is very satisfactory. 
Prices paid recently on the Baltimore 
breaks ranged from $2.50 for inferior 


sale. 


frosted to $8 p 100 lbs for new ground 
leaves, 
VIRGINIA. 
HALIFAX Co—Growers have shown 


more inclination to market their crops, 
and sales in consequence have been 
large. Prices lately reached the high- 
est level of the season. Offerings con- 
tinued largely of colory tobacco. Some 
of the best bright wrappers raised in 
the old belt are sold on the local breaks 
at South Boston. But few sales were 
made during the holiday season. 

PITTSYLVANIA Co—Tobacco growers 
are feeling a little more encouraged, 
owing to a slight advance in values, 
Larger sales would undoubtedly have 
taken place during the past few weeks 
had weather been more favorable. It 
is generally felt that prices ‘would not 
have been as satisfactory as they are 
if growers had not been holding back 
their stocks. Buyers are anxious to se- 
cure all wrapper stock of the best 
grades. Good prices are being offered 
for such. Exporters have commenced 
buying in a small way. 

CAMPBELL Co—The continued scarcity 
of wrappers has caused a decided ad- 
vance in values. Some sales made re- 
cently on the Lynchburg breaks rangeé 
from $20 to $27 p 100 Ibs. Growers hav- 
ing any strictly fine leaf and wrappers 
are certain to obtain high prices. For 
common to good dark lugs, prices range 
at $2.50 to $4.50 p 100 lbs, and for com- 
mon to wrapper leaf from $4 to $16. 

HENRICO Co—Pressure is being 
brought on local growers from two di- 
rections. The Imperial tobacco com- 
pany appears anxious that more dark 
stemming tobaccos should be raised, 
and lately has been paying better prices 
for such tobaccos. On the other hand, 
independents and some branches of the 


trust are paying high prices for air and 
sun-cured tobaccos. Many farmers will 
probably pay more attention to this 
grade next year. Receipts of tobacco 
at the Richmond breaks have been 
light, owing to the unfavorable season. 
Extensive trading is not looked for un- 
til about the middle of Jam. 
KENTUCEY. 

BouRRPON Co—A large sale of tobacco 
occurred recently when J. G. Redmon 
sold 1800 Ibs to J. D. Booth at 10c p Ib. 
Others have been reported, including 
8000 Ibs by George Chipley and 9000 by 
Willis Ham to the Continental tobacco 
company for 11%c p Ib. 

CHRISTIAN Co—With pressure at both 
ends of the crop, tobacco growers do 
not seem anxious to market their to- 
bacco unless better prices than those 
prevailing are obtained. A redtction 
in the acreage is contemplated for next 
season. Little business has been done 
at the Hopkinsville breaks in the hhds 
market. Holders have been firm in de- 
manding better prices. Sales have been 
made at 5% to 6%c p lb throughout the 
surrounding country. Unfavorable 
weather for handling has greatly de- 
luyed the work. 

Daviess Co—This is not a burley 
producing county. Some years ago con- 
siderable burley was grown of good 
quality, but the land has changed and 
does not seem to be well adapted for 
producing the lighter and brightest 
grades. Few local growers, therefore, 
are connected with the Ky burley to- 
bacco growers’ assn organized in the 
counties of Mercer, Scott, Woodford, 
Spencer and others. It is claimed over 


70% of the entire crop has been pledged 
to the assn. Arrangements for hand- 


ling the crops are being pushed at a 
number of different points within the 
territory interested. Should the burley 
growers’ assn prove a success, it is be- 
lieved the dark tobacco growers will 
also organized. It is probable but few 
of the former dealers in the local mar- 
ket will buy this season. F. E. Birk 
& Son have arranged to buy at Madi- 
sonville. 
cepicaisetemaann laa ida pcsoirsitsiniy 

report on potatoes 
instead of the gov- 
L., Albion, N Y. 


So far your crop 
has been our guide, 
ernment report.—[O. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 


| da by Half ili P i 2 ; 
marketed will undoubtedly find a ready | ane hy Se © ae Peete Gee Word 
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THJS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers cau readily Ovluin either male oF 
temale Leip tor work on tueir farms, as teamsters, 
nuiK peddiers, ma.ket gardeuers and hothouse men, 
or women aud girls as housekeepers, or to do oidi- 
Mary, geueral housework, laundry wo.k, etc 
iN AND WUMEN de ring situations of the 

character can use tue Help Bureau vey 
piotitably, because there is a very large demand foe 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women 
on these farms and in these households. Fair wages, 
wholesome iood, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the 
family are some of the advautages of situations on 


above 


farins, 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Hfelp Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each in- 
sertion for Situations “Wante od advs. The address 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or @ number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, a8 we caunot forward replies sent to 
this office. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York wat 


MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY and railroad account- 
ing. Our graduates receive from $0 to $100 per 
month, wy ex« at ied by over fifty sensonae, 
Vay after ou ha position. Catalog 1e@. 
MORSE BCHUOL ‘OF’ TELEGRAPHY, Cincim 

nati, O, and Senoia, Ga 





WANTED-—Young men to learn tclegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying $10 to $50 a month guaranteed. Cat- 
alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED—Married man to work on fruit fanny; 
wife and children to pick berries and fruit. CARY 
a MONTGOMER Y, R D 9, Newaik, 0. 


WwW. AN’ rED. 8 AL E -_ EN—Special inducements dur- 
ing the 5 Write at once to the 
HAW KS NU RSER ¥ “CO Rochester, N ¥ 


DAIRY, FOREMAN wanted on a large farm, who 
will bozrd two men; state experience and wagea 
E. W. DIXON, Brew ters, N Y. 


Ww ANTE D—Man to che ese factory; splendid 
chance, Address SYL VE 8 Ny E R H ERHIOT?, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 


“SPRAYERS. 7 kinds, county agents wanted. R. 
R. WILLIAMBON, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


POSITION WANTED on horse or cattle breeding 
orm by married man, aged 2, BOX 232, Newark, 
i A 
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Our Story of the News. 





Panama Pyrotechnics. 
Instructions have gone from Wash- 


ington to United States naval officers 
in isthmian waters to exercise the 
greatest caution in avoiding a collision 
with the Colombians. A company of 
marines from the United States cruiser 
Atlanta narrowly escaped getting in an 
awkward predicament by going ashore 
Colombian territory to reconnoiter 


on 
the camp of a Colombian general, and 
the administration has made an object 


lesson of the episode which will tend to 
insure more conservative action in the 
future. 

William I, Buchanan, United States 
minister to the republic of Panama, has 
presented his credentials to the pro- 
visional government at the isthmus and 
has been accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception. 

Great Britain and Italy have now fol- 
lowed the example set by the principal 
European governments and granted 
recognition to the republic of Panama, 

The Colombian government has called 
for a voluntary loan of $600,000, offering 
1% a month and guaranteeing the loan 
by the proceeds from customs duties. 

a 


Told j in Short ort. Paragraphs. 


The treasury department has author- 
ized the issuance of $7,000,000 in 4% 
Philippine bonds to pay for the newly 
acquired friar lands. The bonds are 
redeemable after 10 and within 30 years 
and will be advertised at once. 


Sec Root, through the treasury de- 
partment, has asked congress for a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $2,526,100 for 
the defense of our insular possessions, 
including Porto Rico, the Hawaiian is- 
lands, Guam and the Philippines. 





Christmas week recorded two fright- 
ful railroad disasters, one on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio road at Dawson, Pa, 
resulting in 65 deaths, and scores of 
injured, and the other a head-on col- 
lision on the Pere-Marquette railroad, 
six miles east of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
costing 20 lives, and as many more 
maimed or wounded. 


Pittsburg, Pa, is the latest victim of 
typhoid fever, the disease threatening 
to become epidemic. Over 400 cases 
were reported in December, and the 
number is increasing daily. The epi- 
demic at Butler, Pa, is subsiding. Pol- 
lution of the city water has been found 
to be the cause of the epidemic and the 
board of health and the local water 
company are severely censured for neg- 
ligence in allowing the city to be so 
exposed, 


Acting under the lead of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church of New York city, 
a crusade has been begun in that city 
against the marriage of divorced per- 
sons. A meeting will be held next 
month at which 20 denominations will 
be represented, to take some united ac- 
tion which will prevent divorced per- 





sons from remarrying under church 
rites in New York city. 
The new reciprocity treaty between 


the TInited States and Cuba is already 
bearing fruit. An almost immediate 
manifestation of confidence among Cu- 
an financial circles followed the final 
signing of the treaty, and American 
bankers show a disposition to advance 
whatever money the insular planters 
need to harvest their present crop and 
prepare for their next planting. 





The total railwoy mifilerge of the 
United States is now 209,855 miles, the 
additions of the year just closed hv- 
ing been 5723, a gain practically the 
same as that of 1902. These figures 
would have been much larger had not 
work mapped out been delayed by labor 
troubles 

Rev Francis E. Clark, father @f the 
Christian Endeavor movement, hs 
sailed from San Francisco for New Zea- 
land on a journey around the world in 
the interests of the organization, ex- 
pecting to reach London May 20 to par- 
ticipate in the all-Europe Christian En- 
deavor convention. 


i 


We all like American Agriculturist 
very much and wish you continued suc- 
cess.—{Mrs Susan F, Reynolds, Cecil 
County, Md. 





NEWS--MILK 


The Milk Situation. 
Milk Dealers Want Harmony. 


J. H. M. 





In American Agriculturist, December 
19, 1903, in the article headed Philadel- 
phia milk shippers, and signed by their 
executive committee, there appears, to 
my mind, several inconsistencies. At 
this particular time, the milk shippers 
have more to gain by trying to create 
a good feeling toward the milk dealer, 
instead of taking the opposite tack. 
The assertion that certain large deal- 
ers in Philadelphia had taken on the 
milk from creameries, paying them % 
cent more per quart than they were 
willing to pay their farmers, is made 
out of whole cloth. This was flung up 
to us at the joint meeting in Novem- 
ber and denied. There was no need of 
paying creameries at that particular 
time as much money as we were pay- 
ing individual shippers, because they, 
the creameries, would have been only 
too giad to have got in this market at 
4 cents per quart. Why, then, pay 
more? This assertion is made at this 
particular time to create an impression 
that the dealers themselves were to a 
great extent responsible for the amount 
of surplus milk in this market, at that 
time, and trying to break down prices, 
when we had been struggling along for 
months, maintaining prices in the face 
of the greatest of difficulties, 

Be fair, gentlemen, that is all we are 
asking of you now. You will gain much 
more by so doing, and try and create 
a feeling among your membership that 
the milk dealer is not such a great ras- 
cal after all. Why did you not urge 
your members during the flush months 
of August, September and October, to 
keep home that one day’s milk you are 
now asking them to hold? It would 
have fitted in much better, come with 
more grace, and have done much to 
relieve the congested condition of this 
market at that time. But, of course, 
that is something different. As far as 
I can see it, your only chance for ulti- 
mate success for any great length of 
time is by harmony and co-operation 
instead of fighting and false impres- 


sions. 
a 


A Big Year in Milk is recorded in 


the Phila trade. At the Dec annual 
meeting of the Phila milk. shippers’ 
union it was stated that railroads 


brought into the eity during ’03 56,000,000 
qts of milk in excess of any other year. 
The cause assigned was the excessive 
wet and damp weather favorable for 
the growth of grass, this continuing 
until late in Nov. The meeting was 
well attended and much interest man- 
ifested. The following officers were 
elected for ‘04: President, Charles 8. 
Atkinson of New Hope, Pa; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Cameron of Norristown, 
Pa; secretary, Mr Smedley of Wil- 
liamstown Inn, Chester Co, Pa, and 
treasurer, George Watson of Doyles- 
town, Pa. All the old members of the 
executive committee were re-elected to 
rerve in that capacity for another year. 
The price for the last 12 montha has 
been an average of 4 cents per quart 
in Phila. 


Milk Notes. 


It begins to look to me as of the 
People’s pure milk company will have 
to forfeit their charter. I think Jan- 
vary 1 will not find them doing busi- 
ness. Milk situation very quiet here at 
present. I think if any milk is bought 
in this vicinity the coming season it 
will have to be in some such way as 
the Bordens are doing. Farmers are 
more determined than ever to have a 
stated price for their milk at least six 
months at a time. The ups and downs 
of the exchange have played out. No 
farmer can afford to make milk if he 
does not know what he is to get for 
it. It costs more to make a quart of 
milk in March and April than it does 
in November and December. The 
price should be the same or even more. 
—{F. H. Bunnell, Susquehanna Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Farmers shipping milk to Philadel- 
phia are complaining that cows coming 
fresh are not yielding as well as they 
should. The cause assigned is the cows 
have been up to the limit of production 
all of past year, and tired nature de- 
mands a rest. All things considered, 
dairying for the Philadelphia market 








has been the most profitable one that 
the farmers have had for many years. 
{Felix Albright, Burlington Coun- 
ty, N J. 





Lump on Teat—R. B. F., New York, 
has a cow that has a lump on one of 


her teats. Apply a little tincture o 
iodine to it once a day until it disap- 
pears, 








Farmers’ Exchan ge Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FiVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to eecll, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure Wied or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milich cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules 0: jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, om, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Bheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 
rniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, ‘honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

F ceeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

“eee machinery, rehicles, en- 


gines, 
my fertilizers or a o- 
Plante, bulbs, fruits, vege- 


nursery stock. 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be ais on as part of the 
and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
ts must have address on, as W 


conveniences, 


COPY be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the Scttowing week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “T) 


be in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind — be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
as noticeable as a isrge one. 
‘s YS the “Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver 
a © cents a word each 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 tefayette Place, New York City 


RENT” will be accepted at the above rate but 
inserted 








ZGGS AND POULTRY. 


BRONZE TURKEYS from heavy weight stock, 
pairs not mn; Shropshire sneep, either sex; Coes 
ter Wuite pigs; Shorthorn calves; all stock recorded; 
also a grand of Barred Mlymoutn Kocks; Belgian 
bares; fine stock a speciality, BIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Kaiconer, ¥. 








on a PAPER, “{ilustrated, @& pages, G + 
mouths’ trial W cents; 

lt SD penctiaal poultry book fiee to yearly oub 

scribers; book alove, W cents; catalog of poultry 

books free, POULIKY ADVUCATE, bdyracuse, N Y, 





BRONZE TURKE Ys raised on the hills of Vt. 
This stock that has given such universal satisfac- 
tion for years is tis year as good as ever, J, PW, 
HEMENWAY, Cicisea, Vt. 








BARRED and Buff Plymouth Kocks, trio year- 
ling Bronze turkeys, Pekin ducks; oe CoiLe 

ps; young —_ partly broken, M. CLOUD, 
Kennett Square, 

CHOICE White Rock cockerels, bred from win- 
ners, $3 to % WESTERN KESERVE POULTRY 
YARDS, North Kingsville, 9%. 











MAMMOtE Toulouse geese, Rouen ducks and 
Barred Mock cockerela, Cnowe birds. M. B. Me- 
LUUD, Port Byron, N 





WILL SELL a few well bred Barred Viymouth 


Rock pullets and cockereis, J. FP. HEMENWAY, 
Chelsea, Vt. 
MMOTH TO TOU LOU BE " geese, cheap. HOME- 


MA 
STEAD FAKM, 


RW 3, deneca Fas, NX. 





BARRED ROC KS Strictly choice cockerels and 
pulleta, KB AB, AC Kl KY, Spring dail, a, 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghor wn 
cheap. NELSUN BKOUS, London, Ma, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE gobblers for sale. W. H. 
STURDEVANT, Vernon Center, N Y. 


100 BUFF Plymouth Rocks, BRANC Hi a VALL EY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 
SINGLE COMB Brown L Leghorn cocker ols, KE &. BK, 
BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


“CHOICE Cornish Indian Games cheap. C, REO- 
ORD, Petesboro, N Y. 


MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N 4. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; —- 
lished 1838. Butter, Bs pan: 

ressed calves, game, ooD- 
WARD, 302 ¢ 302 Greenwich St, ‘New Yorn 


“APPLES, p potatoes, hay, " straw, poultry produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns. Established 59 years. 
G IBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 

” YE ARS’ experien best market results ob 
tained oF fruit and —~ A, AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 2% Duane St, New York. 





cockerels, 
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LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, 
ter W hites ; 





Ches- 

large strains, ald ages, — not akin; 

8-weeks’ pigs, bred sows, 
circulars, 


cattie; write for on ae ant AM ‘TON, 
; ’ . . 
Cocbranvuie, Pa, LUTON, 


Two registered Galloway. ling —_ both 
prize winners Ow sta fair ths Price 
reasonable. PRANK RUMLEN, Ohio state Uanrere 
muty, Columbus, 


POL AND-C HINAS—Original home. Send to foun- 
tain head for pigs. vice boars and sows bred, 
with size and bone, L. C. NIAUN, Lebanon, War- 
ren om county, vu, 


QhOLAND-CHINAB—Sows bred to 
shine, August and September pigs, 
ity and breeding cheap, B. HM. 
Hill, Wa, 


PROLIPIO, long, low down, big quick, 
at any age; that’s the bund to bring 
PENNA BekKsMi Re co, Fannettatnira. 

HIGH oL ASS Holsteins, heifers and bulls; best 
working dairy in the country; Poeue. China pigs. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, Peunellville, N 


BERKSHIRES 100 head, all ages; must reduce 
epectal 











Eastern Sun- 
Splendid qual- 
ACKLE\, Spnng 








fatten 
dollars, 
a, 

















stock; extra fine stock; =m: circular; 
write, CLARK BROS, Freeport, 

Ww RITE “for chew record of our Chester Whites, 
All ages for sale. Describe what you want, 
WARDIN BROTHERS, "Bor D, Lima, UV 

roL AND-CHINAS- Boars for service; sows bred; 
pigs in pairs not akin; extra good ones; write, 
JAMES A, EICK, Hibbetis, 0. 


FOR PERCHERON and French Coach “stallions, 


Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
a AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 

“a ACKS- Inclose “2cent stamp | for new catalog, 
Ww. Eg, KNIGHT, Route 56, Nashvi Ne, Tenn. 
AYRSHIRES— Two thoroughbred et calves. 


CHAS RYDER & BON, 


SHORTHORN COWS—Best dairy strain. SPEN- 
CER BROTHERS, Jamestown, NY. 


~ AYRSHIRE BULL 4 months old, cH ARLES a, 
CONKLIN, Locke, N Y. 


POL AND HINAS Al 
Canandaigua, N i. 


CHESTER SWINE-—PAINB, South Mandotph, Ve ve 
SEEDS AND NURSERY | sTOCK. 


Lines pet | SEED—Choice new home-grown 
included; write for 


Barnerville, N Y, 





“ages, x&% HK PAGE, 








Cleaned seed, $1.40 per bu, sacks 

special yg wices on all farm, field and garden 
os. RATEKINS' SEED HOUSE, Bhenandoab, 
a. 


lé prices, Send 
Dansville, 
i years. 


“TREES—$1 worth wp at wholesale 
to G. C. STONE’B Wholesale Nurseries, 
N Y, tor 8+page catalog, ed 


Secure ia | Spring. 
Hives, Boros, Carman, , Cobbler, Mor- 
Fuormeon Mountain, Umeo, Hose; 
Fishers, N ¥. 
COW EAS, second ) potatoes, — o seed, 
ete. Z M, L. rey Oe Goldsboro, N 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES-—3 h p, $100; 5 h p, $150; 
saws wood, cuts feed, does all Tinds of farm work; 
catalog free, PALMER BROS, Cas Cob, Ot. 


WANTED—A second-hand Westinghouse traction 
eons. any i im order or not, JUHN KHUN, 
Trenton, } ° 


DOGS, RABBITS and ¢ and OTHER STOCK 
= 5 ated bred, 


variclics now, pay 


POTATOES 
tune, Harvest, 
sad kinds, CHARL ca ‘FORD, 














Fron SALE—Scotch Collies, Oates, 
A. J BENEDICT, R2, B 


COLL IES—PAINE, South Randolph, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SELL YOUR FURS to an old oe 


and get h H for particulars, 
BDGAR ran 18, ° 
eye i nh Price paid. 
Water St, Providence, BR L 
WARMS HORSES’ BI TS in 


RAW FURS WANTED- Highest 
Send for circular, EDWIN G, 

five seconds 
% cents to HUMANE BIT WARMER Ov, 
N Y, for samples. 














vw 





CANNING BUSINESS—Inft for a two- 


lormation 
cent stamp. C. WARFORD, Newburg, N 


RAW FURS- po highest prices; amg for ‘price 
Viet, J. I. GLEE East Aurora, NY 


100 RODS farm fence a BUCHANAN ~ FENCE 





CO, Smithville, O. 

a a — 
A SAFE INVESTMENT that = net 6 to 6 

cent free of tax. Principal a secured oa 

advancing in value. If interested, "tate = = 


may wish to place (which should be not 
$11 and net more than $1100), and address for 
tievlars Editer American 2 
ette Place, New York City, 


“TF you want to reach farmers, breeders 
terers or any others im the rural trade from 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the 


fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange ee 
of Oranze Jndd Farmer, published at rqnette 


: 





Pldg, Chicago, 1M; ce in Orange Judd Farmer 
only t¢ per word. 1? you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most Bn 


ive method is to pay fc per word for a 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 

of the New England Homestead: at Springf 
Mars. 
Farmer of 
American Acneulturist 


It Has Never Failed. 

I am pleased to tell you that I have 
found the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist very satis- 
factory. It has never failed.—[Mary B, 
B. Brown, Delroy, Pa. 
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Reasons Why Co-operation Pays. 


G. F, GAUNT, MASTER N J STATE GRANGE, 





Co-operation is a fundamental grange 
principle. Patrons believe in meeting, 
talking, buying and selling together, 
and in general working together for 
mutual protection and advancement. To 
do this successfully members must un- 
derstand and have confidence in each 


other. 
Circumstinces must determine to 
what extent and in what ways this 


principle can best be put in practice. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated 
in our state what can be accomplished 
by co-operative effort. There is a 
grange fire insurance, now 23 years old, 
which has been the cheapest, best and 
safest in the state. 

Patrons in some counties in the state 
are saving annually thousands of dol- 
lars in the purchase of fertilizers alone, 
It is a deplorable fact that we cannot 
have the united co-operation of all our 
members. We could make much better 
terms if we could go to the manufac- 
turer undivided and order our supplies 
by the thousand of tons instead of only 
a few hundred at a time. Mention is 
made of this one commodity because it 
enters largely into the farmer’s expense 
account, 

The farmers of our country are pro- 
ducing a large amount of its wealth, 
They are realizing less in proportion to 
the capital invested than manufactur- 
ers and men engaged in commerce. It 
therefore devolves on the grange to in- 
augurate a system to correct these con- 
ditions. To accomplish this success- 
fully a co-operative combine of the best 
business talent must be formed. 

These business associations should b 
established on sound business princi- 
ples, and managed by upright, honest 
men of large experience and business 
capacity. The success of the associa 
tion will depend entirely on the sup- 
port of the Patrons and its manage- 
ment. The enterprise should be con- 
ducted strictly on the cash basis, and 
the same business methods be applied 
as are successful in manufacturing and 
industrial co-operation. 

The grange should in no way become 
involved or responsible in any of these 
business enterprises. The question of 
distributing farm produce is one which 
Patrons must sooner or later take into 
consideration. 


—-_- 
=_ 





Pennsylvania Patrons Demand Reforms. 





Reforms in laws that bear unjustly 
on the farming classes were demanded 
in no uncertain terms by the legislative 
committee of the Pennsylvania state 
grange in its annual report. In part, 
the report read: 

Your committee, according to instruc- 
tions, prepared and introduced a bill 
in the last legislature to allow trolleys 
to carry freight. This privilege is 
granted in all states except Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Notwithstand- 
ing the necessity and help that this 
would be to the farmers, it ‘was smoth- 
ered in committee. 

It should be seen that large corpora- 
tions subject to local taxation are val- 
ued in the same proportion that other 
real estate is assessed. It is a notice- 
ble fact that in nearly every section of 
the state their valuation is very low. 

We indorse the action of the national 
grange in favor of a parcels post, the 
further extension of free rural mail de- 
livery, the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks, the granting of increased 
powers to the interstate commerce 
commission, and the election of United 
States senators by a direct vote of the 
people. 

The farmer is not omly a producer 
but a consumer, which makes him bear 
heavy burdens of indirect taxation. He 
pays more for some articles than the 
manufacturer charges the foreigner. 
‘This injustice should be corrected. The 
high charges of transportation com- 
panies and their unjust discrimination 
should in some way be regulated. 

The operations of the trusts have so 
far proved not only harmful, but are 
robbing the people in every conceivable 
way. While we are not an advocate of 
boycotting, we believe it would be to 
our best interests to patronize so much 
as possible the few remaining inde- 
pendent manufacturers. We would 
suggest that in order to secure the re- 
forms advocated by the grange that 
each county grange appoint a legisla- 
tive committee to question candidates 


PATRONS OF 


for the legislature and congress before 
they are nominated as to their position 
on these questions, and accept no 
doubtful answers, 


Why Farmers Need the Grange. 


PRES K. L. BUTTERFIELD, R I AGRI COL, 


I was astonished recently to go into 
a prosperous farm community, and to 
be told by a gentleman in response to 


a question, that there was no grange 
in that community, and they did not 
need one. There is no agricultural com- 
munity in this country s0 pros, ;rous 


that it does not need a grange or some 
other organization built on similar 
lines. 

« One of the weakest places in the ar- 
mor of the American farmer is his fail- 
(ure to organize as he ought, Organiza- 
tion in this day and age of the world 
is almost absolutely essential for the 
self-protection of any class, It is nec- 
essary also in order that the sentiments 
and beliefs and wishes of the class shall 
be crystalized into definite, sane, prac- 
ticable programs that campaigns 
may be wuecd in order that the realiza- 


and 


tion of these programs may be se- 
cured. 

Organization is a test of class effi- 
ciency. If the farmers cannot main- 
tain adequate organizations, it may 
well be argued that as a class they 





HUSBANDRY 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Perhaps no county in the state has 
made a greater percentage of progress 
in grange work during the year than 
McKean. The number of granges have 
been doubled, and the membership 
more than doubled. One grange has 
more than 100 members, and several 
have nearly that number. The new 
Pomona held a meeting recently at 
Farmers Valley, when every grange in 
the county was represente] by a good 
delegation, Enthusiasm and harmony 
were prominent features. A new and 
complete paraphernalia was used for 
the first time to confer the devree of 
Pomona on a nice class of candidates. 
The next session will be held at Eldred 
in February. Deputy L. W. Howden 
may shortly organize a grange at Cus- 
ter City, one at Rixford and another 
near Ceres. Good work has been done 
at these points, and a favorable senti- 
ment exists. 

Pomona No 50 has passed a resolu- 
tion indorsing the successful work of 
Dr Warren, the state pure food com- 
missioner, who has practically wiped 
out the sale in the state of impure 
foods. The state grange has been asked 
to use its influence in the state legis- 
lature to pass laws that will require 
food stuffs to be true to advertised and 


falo railroad, and the Lehigh Valley, 
running from Elmira to Camden. 
Jefferson county, N Y, has no more 
enthusiastic Patron than George A. 
Rappole of Fulton. 
Mr Rappole was 
born in Jefferson 


county, N Y,March 





12, 1854. He ob- 
tained hiseducation 
at the district 
school and later 
was a successful 
teacher. He is an 
udvocate of more 
advanced educa- 
tion for farmers 
sons and duugh- 
ters. He was mar- 
ried in 1880 and 
G. A. RAPPOLE. now lives with his 
wife and three 


daughters on Pleasant View farm, over- 
looking the city of Fulton. He is a 
wide-awake, up-to-date farmer, as his 
beautiful farm with its many improve- 
ments attests. He is an enthusiastic 
and thorough granger, firmly believing 
in its lasting and great benefit to the 
farmer. In co-operation with a few oth- 
ers he has helped to place Oswego coun- 
ty in the enviable position she now 
holds in grange work. He has been 
twice master of the Pomona grange, 
and twice master of his subordinate 


MEMBERS OF CAPITAL GRANGE, OF DELAWARE, ENJOYING THEIR FIFTH ANNUAL PICNIC 


A January 

Believing in the social features 
summer for five years. This picture 
Capital grange was organized in 1875 

grange, Mr Wesley Webb, is also secr 


are declining in ability. Organization 
is furthermore a most powerful means 
of educating the members of that or- 
ganization. This subject of organiza- 


tion is one that has been too much 
neglected by our agricultural educa- 
tors. 


Farmers Or ganizin g Throu gh the Grange 


DEPUTY MASTER A, B, CHAMBERLIN, 





Since farmers have begun to realize 
that they must meet organization with 
organization, grange work has _ been 
srowing steadily in Ohio. They are 
finding out that the grange is the only 
organization that has ever done them 
any good and are now flocking to its 
standard. 

A very successful series of grange 
farmers’ institutes has just been closed 
in Geauga county. Meetings were held 
at Thompson, Huntsburg, Claridon, 
Munson, Russell, Middlefield and Bur- 
ton, with Deputy tei Rathburn of 
Clark county as the principal speaker. 
Two new granges have lately been or- 
ganized in Portage county. One is lo- 
cated at Mantua and has 23 charter 
members, and the other at Windham, 
with 30 charter members. In three oth- 
er towns new granges are in process of 
formation. 

_>—— -— 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





reminiscence; a suggestion ofasummer to come. 
of the grange, the members of Capital, of Delaware, have held picnics every 


was taken last August when the fifth annual 
The present membership 
etary of the farmers’ institute and of the 


with 15 members, 


guaranteed analysis. The new officers 
elected are: Master, W. H. Weamer; 
lecturer, H. D. Knecht; secretary, An- 
nie Mumbowers, The next regular meet- 
ing will be held at Quakertown with 
Richland, February 6. 


A two-days farmers’ institute will be 
held at Springton, February 5 and 8, at 
which the following state lecturers will 
be present: I. A. Thayer of Newcastle, 
I. W. Harshberger of Pennsylvania and 
L. W. Leighty of East Berlin. 


NEW YORE. 


Saratoga county Pomona has elected 
the following officers: Master, Henry 
Swanker: lecturer, W. R. Cram; secre- 
tary, Mrs, H. V. Calkins. The delegates 
to the state grange meeting will be 
Mrs. V. Arnold of Wayville and George 
W. Hammond of Milton. 

Ballston has elected C. W. De Forest 
master, L, Lansing lecturer, Mrs. H. B. 
Calkins secretary. The members re- 
elected L. Lansing as county deputy. 
The new officers will be installed at the 
next regular meeting at Burnt Hills, 
January 9, by County Deputy Lansing. 

New York state grange will be held 
at Cortland, February. 2-5, 1904, in 
the opera house. This hall has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1200 to 1500. Hotels, 
opera house and depots are all situated 
on trolley lines. Cortland is centrally 
located midway between Syracuse and 
Binghamton on the Syracuse and Buf- 





outing was being enjoyed. 
is 60. The lecturer of this 
state board of agriculture. 


grange. Always working for the good 
of the order, he is ever ready to help 
a friend in trouble. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Great preparations are being made for 
he 32d annual session of the West Vir- 
ginia state grange at Morgantown. The 
sessions will open the morning of Jan- 
uary 12 and continue two days, It is ex- 
rected representatives will be present 
from each of the hundred subordinate 
granges in the state. Reduced railway 
and hotel rates have been secured. The 
annual meeting of the state live stock 
association will take place January 14 
and 15. Meetings of the state board of 
agriculture will be held in the city dur- 
ing the week. 

OHIO. 


A meeting of Meigs county Pomona 
will be held January 9. The conferring 
of the degree will take place. 

Qne of the most pleasing features of 
the rent Ohio state grange meeting 
was the report of Treas W. W. Miller, 
who showed the state grange has $14,- 
$35.92 to its credit, an increase over last 
year of about $2500. The amounts re- 
ceived from all sources, by Sec Free- 
man, were $10,387.39. 

———_—_——_—_—_> 

American Agriculturist has been a 
constant and welcome visitor for 383 
years. Long may it live and prosper!— 
{Henry M. Williams, Susquehanna 
County, Pa. 
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Community Interests, 


is but little unity of interest in 


There 
the inity of Stafford. A large pro- 
portion of the population is made up of 
emigrants wl ‘tain many of the hab- 
its and preju s of their native land. 
The large vill or cl is special at- 
tractions for » farm porer, and the 
farmer finds iificult to compete with 
the manufas r. This condition of 
things will not be cured by an influx of 


cheap labor, If we want to make farme- 
ers instead f professional men, we 
ought to begin work in the common 

scl Nature study and the element 
of icultural science ought to be 

taught in ich schools. The next step 
is tl county school of agriculture and 
don t science, such as Wisconsin 
has tablished in several of her coun- 
ties Subscriber, Genesee County, 

N Y. 

Ou f m and adjacent lands com- 
pri 1000 acres owned by 11 individua!'s 
tour g and extending three miles 
from the Central of Georgia railroad, 
upon which only three whi te families 
now live. This land is worth from $5 
to $15 per acre and if properly man- 
aged would be well adapted to stock 
raisin and cotton or grain culture. 
Everyone of these owners, except my- 
elf, expect to rent or far. on shares 
with negroes another year. We would 
like to get enough white people around 
us so that we could unite in building a 
church and schoolhouse. There is no 
whis! sold legally in this county.—[O. 
W. Holland, Monroe County, Ga. 

Aside from the terrible saloon ques- 
tion, the mora! atmosphere of this com- 
munity is as pure as can be found any- 
where, except in several of our schools, 
where bad language and conduct is al- 
lowed, to the shame of teacher, scholar, 
parents and directors. There is a lack 
of interest in local affairs. Several of 
our best qualified women should be 
placed upon the school boards. As 
mothers have so much more to do with 
the early training ef children than fa- 
ther they should insist in being given 
a larger medium of influence through 
the school board. Social equality ex- 
ists here and ah wr gatherings are 
merrymaking. The people renting 
farms are welcomed and treated kind- 
ly. There are no churches nearer than 
two or three miles. Sunday schoo] is 
held in the grange hall. Our school- 
hou are all supplied witu organs. I 
hope others will join this experience 
meeting and give us food for thought, 
[L. Grouley, Crawford County, Pa. 

We have in Georgia our full share of 
misbehaving folk, no tippling nor open 
saloons, but an abundance of moonshin- 
ers. Most of the citizens do not care 
to meddle with them. The court pun- 
ishes offenders, but whether any last- 
ing good is accomplished is hard to say. 
In a general way the community is 
good, being largely composed of Meth- 
‘ 1 Baptists. Our schools are 

r 1 by about 40% of children cf 
school Roads have been bad, but 
are improving as the government has 
taken hold of this problem In times 
past had slaves, white trash and 
ristocrat ind s the latter class is 
losing s hold, improvement is exceed- 
ingly slow. Farms as a rule do not sell 
well, but as the cities spread out it 
rai t price of small lots. Land 
away from the cities is neglected and 
small tracts near are used for trucking. 
[An Old Subscriber. 

One of the greatest needs of most ru- 
ral communities is good literature, that 
will be helpful to farmers, and then the 
disposition to read it. We too, often 
hear the expressions that book farm- 
ing, agricultural papers and institute 
lecturers are of no use. These expres- 
sions come from the inexperienced and 
ignorant. Farmers should ‘nform them- 
selves of all up-to-date inethods and 
put them in practice, it they are to be 
successful in these days of close com- 
petition Moct communities would alse 
be much better off if they had local o,- 
tion or some other prohibitory law 
strictly enforced. We also need more 
literary circles and social gatherings. 
Coming in touch with each other in a 
friendly way is always for the good of 
the individual and adds interest to local 
as well as national affairs.—{A Mary- 
land Farmer. 

There are no saloons in this town- 
ship, but there is a pool room which is 
not for the good of the people, as it has 
a tendency to take the mind from pub- 
lic affairs, such as schools, churches, etc. 


The grange in this neighborhood is de- 





clining because of lack of interest and 
sociability. We have good schools and 
maintained a township high school for 
several years. Teachers are paid $35 
per month for eight months. About 
one-half the roads are macadamized 
and the other half graded. Farms have 


increased nearly 75% in value in the 
last ten years, selling for from $50 to 
$75 per acre. 
a 
Educating Pennsylvania Farmers. 


T. Le. MONTGOMERY, STATE LIBRARIAN, 





We have in Flarrisburg two very ac- 
live agencies at the present time for 
the promotion of good farming in the 
tate. One ts the bulletin of the zoo- 
logical bureau, issued monthly, and 
brings to the attention of the people 
engaged in farming certain timely top- 


ics. For instance, August 1, appeared 
a bulletin upon the Hessian fly, and in 
June one upon Insect remedies for 


that month. I am informed by practi- 
cal farmers that these bulletins have 
been of great value to them in calling 
their attention to certain timely reme- 
dies for the troubles which beset them. 

The dairy and food commission is 
proving helpful. It is making vertain 
combinations of capital which are en- 


gaged in the production of substitutes 
ior farm products, either conform to 
the laws governing the manufacture 


of these products, eliminate all deleter- 


ious substances, or else pay heavily 
for the privilege of breaking those 
laws. In cases where a harmless sub- 


Stitute for certain materials is em- 
ployed the commission insists that the 
product shall be called by the proper 
name and not that of the element for 
which it is a substitute. There is no 
objection to oleomargarine when 80 
named, nor to the manufacture of lard 
which emanates from the useful domes- 
tic animal, but there is when it is 
made from cottonseed oil. 

I think the third division of the state 
government in importance to the farm- 
ers should be the traveling library sys- 
tem, which combines books of recrea- 
tion by. well-known authors with the 
books of information which will give 
them the latest developments of art, 
science and industry. It is, therefore, 
a very great pleasure to me to recog- 
nize the grange as the appropriate 
medium through which this important 
work can be developed logically. 
ee 


ontinued Energy in Cotton, 





The close of the year 1903 witnesses 
continued phenomenally high prices in 
the cotton market, middling uplands 
reaching 13.7 cents per pound at New 


York and 13% cents at New Orleans, 
the highest prices realized in a gener- 
ation. At no time since 1874 has New 
York seen 14 cents paid for spot mid- 
djing. In 1872, the high point at the 
metropolis was 20% cents. The low 
mark there for the past 30 years was 
5% cents, which was the best price 
realized in 1898. 

The 13.7 mark obtained just be- 
fore the holidays was the culmination 
of a long crusade by the bulls, who | 
had been using crop statistics ail along 


with telling effect. Elements support- 


ing the advances were the continued 
strength of the foreign markets and 
the placing of new orders in spite of 


the gradual up-turn in prices, The 
world’s visible supply statements, while 
running above o~ nearly on a par with 
those of 1902 from week to week, showed 
decreases from both 1901 and _ 1900. 
Stocks on hand at the smaller interio. 
shipping points were also less than a 
12-month back. On top of all this came 
the enlarged early winter demand from 
abroad, an element that capped the cli- 
max as far as the bears were concerned, 
Exports for the four months ended De- 
cember 31 will run close co 3,700,000 

les, an increase of upward of 200,000 
anne over same period in 1902, 

In spite of the disappointingly light 
yield of cotton in many sections of the 
ecuntry the past year, the splendid 
strength of the markets has fully offset 
in a money way some of the early fears 
that the season would prove unprofit 
able. The situation in manufacturing 
circles is without material change. Spin- 
ners pay ruli.g rates for raw cotton 
grudgingly, claiming there is little or 
no profit, considering the situation in 
the goods market. Yet prices of finished 
staples have advanced a trifle, 
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New Steel Roofing and Siding 





Com plete with nails and painted red on both sides at 


$2.25 per 100 Square F Feet. 


Most durable and economical roof covering made for houses, stores, barns, sheds, cribs, poultry 
houses, etc., and a hundred other purposes for imside or outside use; cheaper and vill lax 
longer than any other covering. Sheets are 6 and 8 ft. long. 


We Pay the Freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. i. _ [ivices to ether pelatoes 
application.) This roofing at $2.25 per square is our No. 10 rdened. Very easy to 
lay; requires no experience; hatchet or hammer the only tool 7 = in Cer- 
rugated, V Crimped, Brick Siding and Beaded Cet 
application. Mend us your order to-day for aw bee 
Write for our catalogue No. Sad Lamas ap building materials, wire, pi pipe, F 

and eupetice ofallkinds. We at sheriffs’ and receivers’ sales, — 

CHICAGO HOUSE WW ECKING ©®@., a and Iron Sts., Chie; 


4 ‘tel. 




















Pulverizing Harrow 


The best pulverizer—cheapest Riding Harrow 
onearth. We also make walking ACMES, 
The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels all soils for ali purposes, Made 
entirely of cast steel and 
wrought iron—indestructible. 


Sent on Trial 


To be returned at my ex 
pense if not satisfactory, 
Corplogue a" and Booklet 
Harrow 
by Henry 8 Stewart, 
ed 
I deliver f.0.b. at New York, Chicago, pre ny Levisville, ws Seeete San Francisce, Portland, ete 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, M a, New Jersoy. 
Branch Houses: 110 hington St., Chicage. 240 7th Ave. So., Minneapolis. 13:16 W. Oth 6 . Kansas City. | 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


ACME 


SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 


Agents 
Wanted. 











PLANTING HOEING CULTIVATING, 
“ ** Ne 4 Combined Drill does gardening “the casy way.” It has been brought to 
THE PLANET JR. such @ high state of perfection that it is now at — &~ » y indispensable to best suc- 
cess in gardening and truck farming. It sows accurately in row. and drops accurately (a hills—four, six, eight, twelve, or 
twenty-four inches apart. The feed ts d by simply raising the plow out of the ground and it 
starts work again when the plow does. Sows or drops all kinds of garden and vegetable seeds. In addition to Y mee 4 
the seed it cultivates astride or between the sows, throwing earth to or from, and plows, opens furrows, hills up, etc. Us 
deniably the best general purpose too! obtainable at any cost for the private gardener or trucker. 


THE “PLANET JR.” 


He. 12 Double Wheel Hoe !s conceded to be the best made. It also does the work “the easy way.” 
variety of attachments, it is suited to all hood arden and truck farm work. Cultivates all plan 
- sows, whether in continuous 4r.i] or fa hills. Throws the earth to or from, hills up, opens furrows 
breaks up the top crust, and kills all weeds as fast as a man walks. lteadies are adjustable to it 
man orboy. Makes gardening and trucking sesy and pr hand 
labor. The price is solow ast» put 't within the easy “reac h of a. mete today 
our new 14 Catalogue. It shows the full ‘Planet Jr.” line embracing Plain aad 
Combined Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Hand Cultivators, Walking Cu'tivators, 
rows, One and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Sager Beet Cultivators, qc, 
ore than 190 i!lustrations, including 14 beautiful half tones show> 
ing home 4nd foreign farm and garden scenes. 
Free by mail for the esking 


8. _—_ ALLEN & 00., 
1107-E 
































Thies booklet tells how to 

i make money on the farm 
and outlines our course of 
home study in 


Modern Agriculture. 


Under PROF, WH. P. 
BROOKS, Ph. D., of the 
Mave. Agricultural College, 
im Treate of oilr, tillage, 
iM drainage, fertilizers, crop 
Fotativn, stock saeeinge 
ultr Trainin 
ae. ig HonticuLT 
ander PROF. BAILEY of Cornel! Tnitwer- 
oy and AGRICULTURAL BACTEKIOLO- 


under PROF. CONN of Wesleyan. 
Full COMMERCIAL, NORMAL aad ACA~ 
DENIC DEPARTHENTS. ‘| wition nominal, 
sege.Goate PREE to our stude mia, Cataiogu 
end particulars free. Write tear 
THE MORE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
Dept. 14. SPRINGFIELD, BASS, 


BY OWE BAX, with the POLDING GA WING ACHING. Itcows 
Gown trees. Folds likea fe. Saws any kiad oftimberem 
any kind of ground. One man can saw BORE timber —e it 

men in other ar and do it RaSIER, g30 oes 
for or PRE illustrated . showing latest 1 PROV ERASTS 
LEST anwine MACHINE Co. 
66-67-69 be, deflerses 6t,, CHICAGO, ILdy 


We Make Cuts 


ZSIGNS 

















ELECTROTYPES 








High Grade Moderete Price 
SCA 2 a 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


especial: for eataleg o” “ 
HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESMILL,K.Y. 











| LAND FREE! Send mnemy j for information, 
J. LOVERING, Agt.,Germania Life,St.Paul,Minn. 
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Farming for the Love of It. 





Among the pleasant homes of Mid- 
dlesex county, N J, is that of William 
Fitz Randolph, secretary of the county 
board of agriculture, which is here il- 
lustrated. The farm contains ¢7 acres, 





A COMFORTABLE NEW JERSEY HOME. 
all tillable but about eight, which is 


brook meadow, and affords excellent 
pasture for stock. The soil is adapted 
for raising all kinds of crops, as it 
varies from light to heavy loam, with 
clay and shale subsoil. The crops sold 
from the farm are timothy hay, wheat 
and some rye. The corn, oats, clover 
and mixed hay are fed to horses and 
to dairy cattle. The cows turn in gross 
receipts, from $90 to $98 per head a 
year, and milk is sold at wholesale 
only. They are fed well, and bran and 
cottonseed meal are bought to furnish 
protein. Grade Jerseys and Guernseys 
predominate. Mr Randolph is a farmer 
for the love of farm life, and believes 
it the best place to rear a family. 

Plenty of all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits are grown for family use, and 
some are sold. Lime and some fertiliz- 
ers are purchased and much manure is 
made on the farm. Very little upland 
is pastured. Canada peas, oats and 
cowpeas are sowed for supplementing 
pastures, and fodder corn is indispen- 
sable. Mr Randolph believes farmers 
should be progressive and get out of 
many lines of farming. His farm is 
part of what was formerly a large 
homestead owned by his grandfather. 
He has been in other business, but 
likes farming best. 


A Bill to Aid Growers. 


REPRESENTATIVE 8. TRIMBLE, KY. 








The bill recently introduced by me 
in the house of representatives, has for 
its object the relief of the tobacco grow- 
ers of the U S. It reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house 
of representatives: That farmers and 
growers of tobacco shall hereafter have 
the right to sell tobacco in the raw 
or unadulterated, of their own growth, 
in any quantity, either in the leaf, 
twist, or such other form as they may 
wish, free from any tax or charge, or 
being in any manner subject to any 
statutory regulation on the part of the 
govt of the U,S. All statutes in con- 
flict herewith are hereby repealed. 

If enacted into law this bill will pre- 
vent any manufacturer or combination 
of manufacturers from arbitrarily fix- 
ing the price of either the raw mate- 
rial or manufactured product. In my 
opinion it will in but a slight degree 
affect the revenue of the government. 
The present law exacts a tax of 6c p 
Ib on manufactured tobacco. A grower 
is considered a manufacturer if he 
twists his tobacco and puts it on the 
market. Those who oppose the bill, 
who of course are backed by the to- 
bacco trust, use the ingenious argu- 
ment that it will destroy a great por- 
tion of the revenue of the govt col- 
lected on manufactured tobacco. 

At first glance this is a very plaus- 
ible argument, but such would not be 
the case. The grower of tobacco has 
no desire whatever to go to the trouble 
of stemming and twisting his crop and 
would not do so under any circum- 
stances if he were paid a fair price for 
it. With the 6c p lb advantage on the 
market. which he would obtain under 
this bill, he could force the manufac- 
turer to pay him a living price. The 
grower consequently would sell his to- 
bacco as he does to-day but at an in- 
creased price of 4@6c p Ib. 

By reason of the consolidation of 
about 80% of the aac manufac- 

[2-3] 
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turers of the country into a monster 
combination doing business under the 
patriotic title of The American & Con- 
tinental Tobacco Co, the price of the 
raw material and manufactured arti- 
cle is arbitrarily fixed. The result is 
growers of tobacco are being reduced 
to a condition worse than Mexican 
peons or Russian serfs, 

The consumer of tobacco will be pro- 
tected by the bill. Should the manu- 
facturer fix a price for the manufac- 
tured product not in keeping with the 
price paid for the raw material, after 
earning a fair dividend on his capital, 
the consumer ‘will see that he is being 
imposed on and devise some way to 
buy direct from the producer. In other 
words this bill will act as an equitable 
automatic governor between the farmer 
and the consumer and do no injustice 
to the manufacturer. 

There is no reason why the farmer 
should be taxed to sell tobacco in its 
unadulterated state when no other crop 
is so treated. The government can 
with as much consistency place a tax 
on corn on the stalk or wheat in the 
shock as tobacco in its raw state. All 
interested in this bill should . petition 
congress through their representatives, 
urging its passage. I will be glad to 
furnish blank petitions to all desiring 
to circulate them, 

——_- -.> — 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Vegetable seeds and sweet peas, 
including choice novelties. 

Edward F. Dibble, Honeoye Falls, N 
Y. Northern grown corn, oats and seed 
potatoes, 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, Glen St 
Mary, Fla. Fruit, nut and ornamental 
trees, roses, etc, with hints to planters. 

Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs, evergreens, 
vines and climbers, hedge plants, peren- 
nials, etc. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co, 
Quincy, Ill. Illustrated catalog of the 
company’s plant. 

Stark Bros Nurseries and Orchards 
Co, Louisiana, Mo. All kinds of trees 
and fruits. 

De Laval Separator Co, 74 Cortland 
St, New York City. Cream separators 
of all kinds. 

De Loach Mill Mnfg Co, Atlanta, Ga. 
Patent saw mills, and hgh grade mill 
machinery. 

=> . 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, prices held their own, 
the exchange quotations remaining 34c 
p qt. A heavy surplus caused consid- 
erable talk of a decline in the market 
but the weather turned cooler, and less 
was heard of this. The platform sur- 
plus west of the Hudson river is selling 
at $1.50 p can of 40 qts, however, 
against A nominal quotation of $1.60 the 
preceding week. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans in the city, for the week 
ending Dec 26, were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
co Bere ire vebonseeneeen 28,182 1,800 
Susquehanna ....ceceers 13,040 163 
West BHOPTE 2c. ccccccccee 11,573 357 
Lackawanna .....ssccces 31,695 1,420 
N Y C (long haul)...... 30,873 1,225 
1 eek... ee 12,957 140 
no OEE Cee 1,409 
Lehigh Valley .......... 16,825 581 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 5,370 150 
NOW TIAVEN cccccsesccve 5,535 - 
Other sources .........- 4,350 152 
RE dah carnal batts tcpceisn’ 196,220 7,397 
Daily average ........ 28.031 1,056 


Almost Every Reader of American 
Agriculturist knows by = reputstion 
Christine Terhune Herrick, the talent- 
ed writer on household economy. She 
has just written a little book entitled 
Kitchen Experience, which embraces 
the best of her experiences of years and 
suggests many ways to do kitchen work 
better; incidentally she gives a good de- 
scription of a new ware, Royal granite 
steel ware, which she finds has so many 
advantag@# for every home use. The 
book is published by the National En- 
ameling and Stamping Company of 81 
Fulton street, New York city, and we 
have made arrangements with them to 
send this book free to any of our read- 
ers who mention American Agricultur- 
ist when writing. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


OHIO. 


Stockport, Morgan Co—Corn not all 
husked yet; it is short in quantity. 
Wheat went into winter very short; 
some not up. Hogs scarce and low in 
price. Fat cattle scarce. 


Kyle, Butler Co—Owing to dry condi- 
tion of soil wheat made a very poor 
start before the cold weather began. 
No corn to ship. Very few cattle and 
hogs feeding. 


Ohio Horse Breeders’ Assn will hold 
its annual meeting in Townshend hall 
at the state univ Jan 12, ’04, at 7.30 pm. 
H. K. Devinaux of Cleveland will talk 
on the matinee horse, H. D. Booth of 
Columbus on the saddle horse and Prof 
«. S. Plumb on the draft horse. Horses 
of each type will be brought in the 
room for demonstrating each lecture. 
We cordially invite both ladies and 
gentleman, whether members or not, to 
attend this meeting.—[Samuel Taylor, 
Sec. 

Tiverton, Coshocton Co—Considera- 
ble corn in shock yet in this section, 
owing to the continued drouth, ‘which 
has caused a water famine on high 
land. Some have to haul water quite 
a distance. Feeding stock very low in 
price. Nearly every farmer has a lot 
of pigs for sale. Not more than half 
a crop of corn. Corn 62c p bu, wheat 
Sle, oats 38c. 


Polk, Crawford Co—Milk and meat 
inspection is vigorously enforced here 
by health board. Those selling milk or 
meat to the consumer must procure 
licenses. Twenty-seven different places 
in town and country where cows are 
kept for dairy purposes are under in- 
spection, and have all been inspected 
by a state health man with the local 
board. 


Lyndon, Ross Co—Wheat looking very 
well. Clover and wheat selling slowly 
Cattle and hogs moving freely; not 
many hogs feeding for late market, 


Jefferson, Fayette Co—Much corn in 
the field yet. But very little gone to 
market. Some are holding for better 
price, Early wheat looking well. Late 
sown not well. Farmers learning value 
of shredded fodder and quite a lot of 
it has been shredded, it being consid- 
ered quite as good as timothy hay. 
Fodder is unusually good this year. 


Salem, Auglaize Co—Wheat was sown 
late on account of dry weather. It is 
small and looks badly. Corn an aver- 
age crop; half to husk yet, owing to 
dry weather and the scarcity of hands. 
Hogs sold earlier this year than usual, 
on account of cholera. Some farmers 
who did not have their hogs ready for 
the early market lost all they had 
and now have to buy meat. Stock 
doing well. 


Akron, Summit Co—Corn will soon 
begin to move freely. Good deliveries 
of wheat have been made by farmers 
lately. Wheat fields have been well 
protected with snow. 


Ashville, Pickaway Co—Corn mov- 
ing to market very slowly, and there 
is yet much to husk. Good weather for 
feeding and stock. doing well. 

Morris, Knox Co—Much corn in the 
fields yet; only about half an average 
crop in this county and very poor qual- 
ity. Corn is selling at 50 to 60c p bu, 
wheat 85c at the mills, oats 35 to 40c, 
timothy hay $10 p ton, mixed and clover 
hay $9 to $10, hogs 4\c p Ib, fat cattle 
3% to 4%c, good heavy draft horses $175 
to $228. Wheat is in fair condition ex- 
cept the very late sown. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Springfield, Burlington Co, Dec 28— 
Quite a lot of corn yet to husk in this 
vicinity. Fall seeding late and all other 
fall work also, on account of scarcity 
of help. Some icehouses have been 
filled during the date cold snap. Cows 
selling at good prices at sales. A big 
crop of Jersey cranberries reported. 
Horses low in price. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co, Dec 29—Short 
corn crop the cause of a large amount 
of car feed being shipped here. Four 
feed dealers selling feed at Stillwater 





Pota- 
Farmers 


Sta on an average of $22 p ton. 
I 


toes have advanced 90c p bu. 
busy filling icehouses, 


MARYLAND. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, Dee 27— 
Wheat looks pale. Corn crop mostly 
gathered; crop fair. Tobacco crop good; 
very little stripped, owing to the dry 
weather. 

Mechanicstown, Frederick Co, Dec 
28—Some very nice ice, from 6 to 8 in, 
was guthered about two weeks ago 
Grain short and fields have been bare. 
A dry fall the cause of shortage. Wheat 
60 to 70e p bu. 


ONTARIO. 

Lambton Co—Elm logs worth $14 p 
1000 on the bank of a stream. Stove 
wood in Dresden selling at $1.50 p cord 
for soft and $2.25 for hard on the street, 
but the wood yards are charging much 
more for retailing and delivering it in 
small lots. Farmers around here are 
holding corn at 40c p bu on ear. Sev- 
eral townships in Kent Co are again 
quarantined against shipment of live 
hogs; dressed ones after inspection al- 
lowed to go. The sugar .actory at 
Dresden has already ceased operations 
for the season. Milk retalling at 6e¢ p 
qt in Dresden. 

LONG ISLAND. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Dec 29—Farm- 
ers have been quite successful during 
the past year. Some at the present 
time have as many as 1500 bus of potae 
toes in cellar, and are holding them for 
better prices. Wood being cut and 
carted home by farmers about here, 
while some have already had it sawed. 
For the most part farmers sre at 
leisure at the present time. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Valley Fork, Clay “o—Grain scarce. 
Winter so far very severe. There wags 
little wheat sown this fall. It is not 
looking well. There has not been enough 
rain here since June to fill the pools in 
the small creeks. Not much farm work 
being done. 

Franklin, Pendleton Co—Waters very 
low and frozen up so that people have 
trouble to get it for stock. Wheat went 
into winter in poor condition. More 
than half of corn still in fields, as it has 


been too dry to shuck. Stock doing 
well: more being wintered here than 
usual. Icehouses being filled with fine 
ice. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, Dec 28— 
Owing to great amount of fine fall feed, 
stock of all kinds went into winter 
quarters in good condition, Hay a 
much better crop this year than last, 
but owing to wet weather a great 
amount of it was gathered in poor con- 
dition, hence benefiting farmers indi- 
rectly, as many are feeding calves and 
young stock who formerly sold it. Cows 
in good demand. J. Slocum recently 
sold his dairy of 40 cows for $25 each, 
Oats a fair crop and threshing nearly 
done. Buckwheat on an average not 
more than a half crop. Potatoes rotted 
badly and many farmers compelled to 
buy for own use. 


Smithfield, Monroe Co, Dec %— 
Farmers’ institutes will be held at 
Shawnee Jan 1-2 and at Brodheadsville 
Jan 4-5. The state speakers are Dr I, 
A. Thayer, L. W. Lighty, W. H. Stout 
and Prof Surface. Winter grain looks 
well where it was put out in time. Cows 
in good condition but owing to poor 
corn and buckwheat crops and high 
prices of mill feed, farmers are not feed- 
ing much grain, conseyuently milk is 
shrinking. Potatoes in good demand at 
65c p bu. 


Westfield, Tioga 29—Hay 
pressing has been the order of the 
day for some time. Buyers paying $10 
p ton for No 1 hay. Poultry bringing 
gcod prices. Farmers busy hauling 
hay, straw, dressed hogs, beef, poul- 
try and wood to market. But little 
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plowing was done this fall, owing to 


the press of other work and the early 
freeze-up. Although the apple crop was 
ouly an average one, many hundred 
bus were fed to stock. A few hundred 
bus were delivered on the cars, farm- 
ers receiving p 100 for them, not 
enough to pay for picking and haul- 


ing to the car Stock went into win- 


ter quarters i: fine condition. Cheese 
factories in ti town have closed for 
the season, 


Both il s and Alfalfa may be 
successful 1 profitably grown over 
the gre: ster part of Pa. Our experience 


in the last two years leads us to be- 
lieve that this is correct, although it 
is contrary to the general opinion. We 
have found that some farmers have 
confused the cowpea with the Canada 
field pea, which is an entirely different 


plant, and requires different treatment. 
{Prof Thomas I. Mairs, Pa State Col- 
lege 


NEW YORK. 
Selkirk, \lbany Co, 
farmers finished 
while o have not finished th: esli- 
ing. Rye straw selling at $18 to $20 p 
ton. Quite a good prospect for a fruit 
crop another year. Potatoes selling at 
$2.50 p bbl. The large plant of the 
ullanan road improvements co was de- 
stroyed by fire Dec 15. There was no 
water supply to use. 


Putnam Co 


Dec 29—Some 
have cutting wood, 


+} 


ers 


One of the largest and 
most successful dairymen in this sec- 
tion is E. W. Dixon, who is shipping 
1) 40-qt cans of milk daily to New York 
city. He is looking for an experienced 
man to take charge of one of his dairy 
farms. He is now milking 95 cows, He 
uses silage and considers it one of the 
most economical and best feeds he has 
ever tried. He says the flow of milk is 
much larger since he began feeding 
silage. This is an excellent section for 
the dairy industry.—[D. W. E. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co, Dec 29— 
Farmers here have been selling apples 


at $1 p bbl, buyer to furnish bbls and 
pack. Potatoes have been selling at 50 
to 55c p bu delivered at Oneonta. But 
little fall plowing was done, as cold 
weather came too soon for farmers. D. 
KE. Boyd will not let his farm here this 
year, but will sell the hay. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Dec 3)—Co‘d 
weather found more corn in the ficlds 
and more potatoes not dug than for 
years. Beans being threshed; quality 


not as good as last year. Apples nearly 
all shipped. One cider maker has about 
6000 bus on hand frozen hard. Potato 
market strong at 60c p bu. Husking 
corn and shredding the stalks by ma- 
chinery is growing every year. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Dec 29— 
Many apples were left on the trees, and 
some potatoes in ground. Good prices 
paid for poultry, dairy products, pola- 
toes and apples. Wheat 80c p bu, oats 
28c, hay to $12 p ton. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Dec 80—Winter 
overtook many farmers before fall work 
was completed. Very little fall plow- 
ing done. Hauling wood and har 


ea 
> 


vest- 


ing ice in order. Grain threshers were 
well patronized around here tl past 
season, with good yield of all kinds of 
train. Potatoes a good crop, some re- 
maining in famners’ hands, Farm 
produce of all kinds generally high. 


Apples 
ing 


a large crop; most of them be- 
moved in bulk at 65 to 75c p 100. 


Buckston, St Lawrence Co, Dec 29— 
George Kingsbury’s farm has been sold, 
with stock, tools and produce for $4859, 
also W. Hulburd’s farm, stock, tools 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
Mr Robert B. Pusey, 


proprietor of 
the Manokin poultry farm at Princess 
Anne, Md, who makes a specialty of 


breeding Single Comb White Leghorns, 
writes, ordering a supply of Bowker's 
Animal Meal, and adds: “After two 
Seasons’ use, I have to say for Bowker's 
Animal Meal that I could not keep hens 
with profit without it. Green bone is 
very good, but considering the cost of 
cutter, time, trouble and expense of 
operating and the fact that butchers 
never have enough bone when wanted, 
I find Bowker’s Animal Meal decidedly 
tper.”’ 
(2-3] 


che 





and produce at $5500. Real estate 
quicker sale, but prices not materially 
higher thun for 10 years past. Many 
sales of cows; prices run from $20 to $35 
as to quality. For ordinary cows $25 
may be considered average price. 
Brockton emy milk in Nov netted 
$1.07. Farm help scarce. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Dee 29— 
Stock wintering finely thus far. Prod- 
uce bringing a very good price, with a 
good demand. Hay $10 to $12 p ton, 
buckwheat $1.10 p 100 lbs, oats 35c p bu, 
potatoes 60c, oat straw $5 to $6 p ton, 
cows $20 to $39 cash, Horses etill in 
good demand. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Dec 28— 
Nearly all outside work finished up ex- 


cept cutting and hauling firewood, 
which is now occupying farmers’ time, 


George Jaycox is having a large quan- 
tity of cordwood cut. N. J. Wright has 
bought a 5-horse power gasoline engine. 
John H. Horton is trimming his young 
orchards. Mervin Adams has been im- 
proving the property recently bourht 
in East Hook. Quite a quantity of good 
ice has been stored already. Another 
new iron bridge has been built at Gay 
Head and the new dam at the Horton 
mill is completed. 

Resolutions for Road Improvement 
—-Oneida Co, through her board of su- 
pervisors, has just unanimously passed 
resolutions for a $50,000,000 bond issue 
for road improvement. 

At Syracuse, apples of prime quality 
in strong demand at $2@2.50 p bbl. Po- 
tatoes sold readily at 70c p bu, onions 
50c, pea beans 2@2.10, turnips 30c, pop- 
corn 1, celery 40c p doz bchs, cabbage 
5@6e p head. Dressed poultry in light 
supply, turkeys 22@26c p Ib, chickens 15 
fowls 15@16c, ducks 17@18c, geese 
16@18c, fresh eggs 38c p doz. Middlings 


@lic, 


21@22 p ton, bran 19@20, cottonseed 
meal 26, gluten meal 26@26.50, baled 
timothy 13@16, clover 9@12, rye straw 


10@12. 
rye 58c. 


Corn 70@75c p bu, oats 40@42c, 


———__>> 


Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


Monday, December 28, 1903. 

At New York, last week, there was 
“a more active trade in live cattle, steers 
selling 10 to 20c higher. Bulls were 
fully steady, and medium and common 
cows 10 to 25e higher. The feeling was 
easier at the close’ of the week on all 
grades of steers. Milch cows were in 
light supply and prices fully sustained 
for all grades. Sales ranged from $26 
to $60 for inferior to choice milkers, 
calf included. Calves were neglected 
and sold lower on the general decline 
on both veals and barnyard calves, av- 
eraging 25c; and worst sales were even 
lower. On Monday of this week, with 
62 cars of cattle offered, steers had a 
fair inquiry at last Saturday’s prices; 
bulls and cows ruled firm, and light 
bulls and medium and common cows 
were 10@15c higher. Calves, in limited 
receipts, took an upward turn, selling 
fully 25c higher than at the close of 
last week. Good to choice 1250 to 1590- 
Ib steers crossed the scales at $4.70@ 
5.45 p 100 Ibs, common to fair 990 to 
1275-lb steers at 2.75@4.65, stags at 4.50 
@4.55, bulls at 2.80@3.90, cows at L50@ 
— 1 choice fat cow at 4, veals at 4@ 

, barnyard calves at 2.50@3.50, west- 
e rns at 3.25@3.75. 

Sheep were very sluggish all last 
week, with a slight downward tendency 
in prices; lambs also further declined 
on a dull demand, and at the close of 
the week were selling 15@25c lower 
than last Monday. On Monday of this 
week, with less than 30 cars of stock 
offered for sale, sheep did not advance 





in price, but lambs jumped 15@35c, 
heavy lambs showing the least im- 
provement. Common to prime sheep 


sold at 250@3.80 p 100 lbs, a few se- 
lected light sheen at 4, medium to 
choice lambs at 6@6.60, culls at 4.50. 
The ton figures, 6.60, were obtained for 
best Michigan and state lambs. Best 
Indiana lambs brought 6.40, a car of 
heavy Canada lambs 6, and a little 
bunch of Vermont do sold at same fig- 
ures. A deck of very prime state sheep 
brought 3.80. 
Hogs showed some firmness iast 
Wednesday, and advanced 10@15c be- 
fore the close of the week. On Mon- 
day of this week there was an advance 
of % to 35c, caused by light receipts at, 
Ruffalo and western markets. Good 
175 to 200-Ilb state hogs sold here at 




































































































AMONG THE FARMERS 


5.25@5.35 p 100 Ibs, and light hogs and 
igs were quotable at 5.40. 
THE HORSE MARKET. 


The past week has been marked by 
a general improvement in all branches 
of the trade, and the present outlook 
is that the year will close with trade 
in a much better condition than for 
some time past. While prices have not 
advanced to any great extent over last 
week, buyers are more in evidence, and 
the prevalent opinion of about all of 
the large sellers is that the searcon of 
inactivity is past, and that prices wiil 
be advancing. The increased business 
in the stock market hes helped the 
trade in hig 


h-class harness horses. 
Coach horses are also doing better. 
Work horses are in good demand, and 
bringing fair prices. Medlum-priced 
harners horees have not been affected 
very much by the hard times, as there 


always feems to be a 
kind at rood fair ve! 
At Pittcbure, 170 loads 
received Mondsy of this week, consti- 
tuting a fair supply. Heavy steers weve 
steady but handy weight butcher stock 
stretched out a substantial advance of 
10@lic. The demand ruled healthier 
than for some time, Quotations range 

as follows: 
Extra, 1450-1600 ibs €5 0005 15 
Good, 1200.) 4 Gwe 65 
da 900@ 1190 Ibs 8 Bi 
mon, 700-90 Ibe 26). 9 25 


i ~eh. b half fat ain 
aloxen 


demand for this 


ues, 


of cattle were 


Poor to good cds + Ye far 
Pour to giwal ¢ ow ’ 
MWeifera, 700. 1000 Ihe 280 
Bol orna cows, et > ens oo 
Veal ecives 2) 
Cowe& springers. 95 Oh i0 oo 

Hogs followed the trend cf cattle, sel'- 
ing higher. Monday’s receipts were 
rather moderate, the supply totaling 70 
cars, against 85 cars the preceding 
week. Medium and heavy hogs brought 
5.10@5.15, heavy Yorkers 6.10 and light 
Yorkers 5. Pigs ranged at 4.90@5. 
There were 20 loads of sheep in sight 


and the market was on a firm to higher 
plane. Muttons brought 344.25 yo! 
lambs 4@6.25. Good mixed lots of 


sheep commanded 3.65@3.90, with a fa'r 
class of ewes and wethers mixed at 4.25 
@3.50. Bucks and common stock ranged 
at 2@2.75. 

At Buffalo, cattle opened firm to 
higher on Monday of this week. A liglit 
run of only 80 cars constituted the chief 
bullich feature. Best beeves sold 15@ 
20c higher, while the commoner kinds 
were but litlle changed. A particular- 
ly strong inquiry developed for calves, 
prime veals reaching $8@8.50. The gen 
eral advance in cattle the past fort- 
night has been 25@40c p 100 Ibs. Fin- 
ished butcher and export steers brought 
$505.75, medium grades 4.40@4.90, dry 

ows and bulis 2.60@3.75, heifers 3.485@ 
4.75. 

The hog trade was energetic, there 
heing only 75 double decks on sale Mon- 


day, against 160 doubles the preceding | 


week, Buyers were thus on their met- 
tle for supplies. Yorkers and all best 
packing hogs were quotable at $5.10@ 
5.15, pigs reaching 6.25. The sheep sup- 
ply also proved lighter than normal, 
offerings reaching 70 cars, or less than 
half the receipts the previous Monday, 
Muttons showed more life than for some 


time and this was fully retlected in 
prices. Prime lambs sold at $6@6.60, 
culls 75@5, ewes 3.50@3.76. Bert 


straight wethers 


4@4.50. 


and yearlings brought 


;, @ 
Climatic Influences on Nursery Trees. 
G. Lh. TABER, PRES FLA HORT 8OC. 





Owing to the more favorable climatic 
conditions and longer growing period, 
the cost of growing a nursery tree to a 
given size is cheaper south than north. 
On account of these more favorable 
climatic conditions, trees can be han- 
dled from open ground during 
longer period. In the section in which 
I live we have a continuous shipping 
season of five months, from middle of 
October till middle of March, 

A larger number of species and euit- 
ed to a larger territory can be grown in 
open ground in the south than in the 
north. Species and varieties not adapt- 
ed to the south as to fruitage grow vig- 
orously in southern nurseries and prove 
hardy, thrive and bear abundantly af- 
ter being shipped to their northern hab- 
itat. Southern grown trees shipped 
north before the buds swe!l will hold 
dormant later in the spring of the year 
in which they are shipped than will 
northern grown trees of the same va- 
rieties. 

The converse of the above is true as 
regards norihern trees shipped south. 
Every southern purseryman who ob- 
tuins stock from the north knows that 





415 | 


a much | 
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such stock starts growth much earlier 
in the spring than do the same varieties 
grown in the south. From the stand- 
point of the southern dealer, this short- 
ening of the shipping season, where 
northern grown trees are handled, is a 
serious drawback to the use of such 
trees. These comments on the action of 
trees moved from south north and from 
north south do not apply except during 
the initial year of the trees’ removal, 
After that they will start growth at the 
proper time for their particular variety 
as grown in that particular section ta 
which they have been removed. 





Factory Price 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory. We build our ve 8s from 
the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customersare getting 
a better made Job in a finer finish and at alower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 
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“LEADER” Road 
Wagon — Imitation 
leather trimmed; 
carpet, wrench @ 

shafts; just as ilustrated. Write for further 


description. 
2” 
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We xlso have better prades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 


Veutcia Catavtoove Free. Send for tt 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work, It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanh goes, 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy—and also 3 our 

Satisfaction and 


50 Days’ Trial Offer. ! 

Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. El. } 

Montgomery WardeCo. | 
Chicago 

A special circular quoting our entire line of 


Sleighs, Sleds, eic., will be sent at the same 
time, if you request it. 
















saves 4 the seed. It seeds as high ap 
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SOWER'S MANE. 


a beck telling ef] about bes, when 
where tosow anne muh 
eow. Bent free. Ack for tt. 


ain St.. Antrim. N.H. 














COLDEN UEEN 


100, 000 a lh ray cia Cth bert 


25 cents per doz., 7icents per 100, $6 per 1000, 
% other varieties of Rasp erries and Black- 
berries from grower to planter, Free Catalo 

Sheerin's Who esale Nurseries, Dansville, N. ¥: 


TREES 2": pe Ee 


Grape Vines 


CAMPBTIT, ps SARL The Best Grape 
JOSSELYN “tae 
Pay «es vee The Be 
Small Fruits | eee 
| CEO. &. JOSSELYH, Fredonia, Ma mM. Ve 


RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG pF med TO —il+e Our Brief Posie. 
tive Catalog (6 be sent free of charge 


Hreperinnee eiieatee fed Catalog, 300. 9 bet 

ve a . 

inches, 50 illnetrations, tho monghly Indexed by 

and Anthors, and containing Detailed a a 
i and Home 


of all the best books on 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 





and fiaate wort Pau $51 
fn arr y SURSEEY, bec 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 








Marquette Building, Chicago, Til, 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


KATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs page Pa 
1903 | 1902 | 1903° 1902} 1903 1202 

Chicago .. 75.75) 7.00] °470 6 65/$4.15) 4.60 
New York. 5.40) 650) 500, 6.75 425) 4.10 
Buffalo...... 5.50) 7.00) 4.80) 6.75) 426] 400 
Kausas City...| 625) 6.25 455) 6 40) 375) 4.20 
Pitisburg...... 5 lof 6.00} 475) 6.70) 4.25) 4.10 








At Chicago, cattle situation appeared 
somewhat better. The recent let-up in 
receipts, noticeabie particularly the few 
days preceding the Christmas holidays, 
resulted in an upturn in prices of 20@ 
40c. Dressed beef concerns have 
claimed all along that the instam the 

excess marketing of cattle ceased an 
improvement in prices would ensue, and 
the facts proved their statements. 
Along with the bullish factor of a more 
restricted supply, came a clean urgent 
demand for export meats, the foreign 
crowd evidently having been attracted 
by the low prices that prevailed prior 
to this recent shutting off of supplies 
by country shippers. Choice beeves 
were free sale at $5.50@5.80; poor to 
medium steers shared in the general 
advance, - 

Traders incline to the belief that 
prime, thick-fieshed steers are now 
pretty well run in, as feeders tried in 
the main to get their stock on the mar- 
ket by Christmas, hoping thus to real- 
ize better prices than after the holidays. 
The impression also prevailed, on the 
other hand, that the bulk of the rough, 
medium steers, have not yet been 
turned off in the same proportion as 
the finished kinds. Stockers and feed- 
ers were not in brisk demand, and 
sold only steady, the bulk going at 2.75 
@3.50. Bulls anti butcher stock sold 
strong to 10c higher, while veals were 
firmer, the best bringing 5@6. Plain 
milkers and springe:s went at 25@35 
ea, the low range for several weeks. 
Fancy grades were steady, bringing 506 
@56. 

Fancy native steers..........$5.50@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs 4.80@ 5.40 
Inferior to medium .......... 3.80@ 4.40 
Western range steers ....... 3.25@ 4.25 
Western cows and heifers.... 2.25@ 2.80 
Texas range steers ......... 3.15@ 4.00 
GE ci vcccsccacveccesce SOUP mee 
Extra native butcher cows .. 3.25@ 3.60 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.60@ 3.15 
Good to choice heifers ....... 3.75@ 4.50 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.50@ 4.10 
Canning stock ........... 2.00@ 2.50 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.25@ 3 90 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 2.50@ 3.50 
Fair to extra veal calves... 4.75@ 6.25 
Milch cows, p head .........25.00@55.00 

The hog market did not advance in 
sympathy with the upturn in cattle, 
but swine values nevertheless held their 
own. Offerings were slightly less than 
those of the corresponding period one 
year ago. The bulk of sales generally 
held close to the range of $4.25@4.55. with 
tops reaching 4.70. Packers are taking 
much more kindly to strong-weight 
hogs and the margin between these and 
light weights is spreading quite per- 
ceptibly. Some 175-lb bacon hogs, for 
instance, sold around 4.30, while mixed 
and packing stock brought 4.40@4.55, 
The average weight of swine arriving 
at Chicago is beginning to show a ma- 
terial reduction. This accounts for the 
leaning of the packers toward the 
heavier grades of hogs. 

Sheep salesmen managed to squeeze 
out a 15@20c advance, owing to receipts 
looming up only moderate. A limited 
but fairly spirited inquiry for export 
wethers was developed, some choice 
fattened westerns going for ocean ship- 
ment at $3.90. The loco! killers bought 
their fed western wethers largely at 
3.40@3.60, and yearlings at 4@4.55, the 
latter price being the top notch. Ewes 
went at 393.25 for the fair to best 
kinds. Corn fed Mexican and north- 
western lambs brought 5@5.60. Black- 
faced native lambs commanded 6.90. 
The undertone of the sheep market was 
good, and had it not been for the com- 
petition from the poultry markets, 
which monopolized the public’s atten- 
tion, dealers claimed a sharp advance 
fin muttons would have been recorded. 


-— 





IT appreciate the old reliable American 
agriculturist, and consider it the best 
paper published for the farmer.—[T. J. 
Fisher, Smith County, Tenn. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





: . | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot! _Wheat Fn ea <a 
1903 ; 1902 | 1903 +1902 1903 1902 


Chicagu... | .87 | .74%' .43 | .52%| 37 | 31% 
New York] .92 | .#3%) .53 | 64 | .41%9) 09 
Boston.... | — _ 57 j 
Toledo.....| .88%y| .77% 
St Loute.. | .93 | .70% 
Min'p'ls ....] 63 | .73%, 
Lave rgneren, he 84 


At Chicago, wheat held 
comparatively narrow range, averag- 
ing fairly steady in tone and without 
particularly new feature. General] dull- 
ness pervaded the speculative markets, 
operators casting about for every bit 
of gossip which might be expected to 
affect values. Cable advices respecting 
the Argentine crop were again threshed 
over, pro and con, with no develop- 
ments of any character, and the belief 
general that the surplus in that South 








46 | drhg) B74! 33 
43 | .44 | 94 | .38 
38 | 44 | Bab) .38 
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within a 


American country will prove liberal. 
This has been anticipated for some 
time, however, the trade looking for 


free exports of Argentine wheat during 
Jan. European markets were fairly 
steady and exports of wheat and fiour 
from the U 8 made a good showing. 

The movement of new wheat toward 
primary points presented no great nov- 
elty. Snowfall is more or less general 
in the winter wheat belt, affording 
needed protection in a number of the 
leading states. The cash market has 
continued quiet and generally steady, 
offerings moderate to light. Trading in 
Chicago wheat has been on the basis 
of 82% @83%c p bu for May delivery, 
and slightly above and below 8lc for 
the contract grade in round lots. No 8 
hard winter wheat has sold by sample 
at 70@77c p bu, No 8 hard spring 79@ 
80c. 

Moderate support has been accorded 
the corn market, yet at no time was 
the trade marked by particular activ- 
ity. An undercurrent of fair confi- 
dence was apparent all along the line. 
In the main, weather was good for cur- 
ing corn, but reports here and there of 
relatively high temperatures and molis- 
ture brought temporary support. More 
or less complaint was heard of soft 
corn and the grading averaged rather 
low. May delivery sold slightly above 
and below 44c p bu, Jan 414%4@42c, No 2 
in store 42@42%c, choice yellow by 
sample 43@44c. 

The oats market was inclined to fol- 
low other cereals, and through lack of 
special incentive averaged easy in tone. 
The cash demand was fair, but not 
urgent, including moderate amounts 
taken for export at the Atlantic sea- 
board. Oats for May delivery held close 
to 37c p bu, selling fractionally better 
than that. July, which contemplated 
the possibility of new oats, 344,@34%c, 
No 2 in store 34%@35c, car lots by sam- 
ple in fair request, No 3 white selling 
at 35@37'Y« 

A dull rye market must be recorded, 
values not essentially changed, business 
light. The receipts of this cereal are 
very scanty, and there is a light move- 
ment of round lots from store. Quota- 
tions continued on the ‘basis of 524@ 
3c for No 2 in store or Jan delivery, 
f5@56c for car lots free on board, Fu- 
tures were inactive, with May nom- 
imally 55%. @56c. 

Barley was possibly a shade firmer, 
yet the market lacked activity or snap. 
Receipts were moderate and all classes 
of buyers ready to pick up practically 
everything offered. Good to fancy malt- 
ing grades were quotable at 45@60c p 
bu, feed barley 35@40c, screenings 26 
@30c. 

,Grass seeds were 
to firm under small 
timothy was quotable at $2.95@3 p 
100 Ibs, prime clover 11.25, under grades 
usual discotnt. Other grass descrip- 
tions nearly nominal, with common to 
choice hungarian quotable at 1.50@1.75 
p 100 Ibs, millet 1@1.12. 

tc tt 


quiet but steady 
offerings. Prime 


Citron as Cow Feed—In response to 
inquiry of R. R. C. of New Jersey, I 
have to say that I do not know of 
ony method of preserving citron for 
cow feed. In fact, I do not know 
whether the preserved product would 
be a desirable feed. As the supply would 
be small in any case, I think the mat- 
ter is not one of considerable impor- 
tance.—[{E. B, Voorhees, Director New 
Jersey Experiment Station, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THB WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, hey refer to 
prices at which the produce wii sc!l from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 


At New York, the market ruled a 
little dull. The urgent demand of buy- 
ers for holiday trade was over and 


prices eased off somewhat. Cold stor- 
age standard varieties were quoted as 
follows: Baldwin $1.50@2.50 p_ bbl, 
Greening 1.50@3, Spy 2@3, York Imper- 
ial 2@2.75, Belleflower 1.50@2.25, Spitz- 
euberg 2@4, Ben Davis 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, a good market for best 
grades, but other kinds were slow. 
Kings brought $3@4 p bbl, Snows 2@3, 
Me and Mass Baldwins 1.50@2.75, 
sweets 1@2, bulk apples 1.25@1.75. 

Beans. 

At New York, domestic white beans 
held generally steady, but red kidneys 
were unsettled, with a tenedency to go 
lower, Prime marrow sold at $2.60@ 
2.65 p bu, mediums 2.10, pea 2.05, yeltow 
eye 2.80, red kidney 2.40@2.65. 

Dried Fruit. 

At New York, buyers seemed to be 
in control of the market and conces- 
sions were secured on most purchases, 
Sun-dried apples were almost neglect- 
ed, while the demand for evaporated 
stock was not quick. Offerings of 
small fruit were limited and prices 
steady. Fancy state apples brought 7 
@7%c p lb, choice 6@6%c, prime 54@ 
5c, chops $2.50@2.60 p 100 Ibs. Rasp- 
berries 22@23c p lb, blackberries 54@ 
5%c, huckleberries 134%@l14c, 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals were light, 
and advices indicate small increases in 
shipments from the interior. Prices 
took a turn for the better, western 
firsts reaching 35c p doz. Nearby se- 
lected stock brought 42@45c, mative 
firsts 36@37c, western firsts 34@35c, re- 
frigerator stock 2¢@29c. 

At Boston, demand for fresh gath- 
ered stock somewhat limited, but prices 
were well sustained. Nearby eggs sold 
at 4lc p doz, extra N E 38@40c, west- 
ern firsts 33@35c, refrigerator firsts 26% 


@28c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the accumulation of 
holiday supplies was difficult to finally 
clear away. Cranberries weakened and 
grapes and pears were dull, but mostly 
steady. WN Y Niagara grapes $1.50@ 
2.50 p cra, Catawbas 1@1.25. Cape Cod 
cranberries 6@8, choice early black 6@ 
7, ordinary Jersey 5@6, fcy nominally 
higher. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the supply was gen- 
erally ample, and trade without espe- 
cially new feature. Prices p 100 Ibs: 
Prime timothy 87%c, No 1 824%:.@85c, No 
2 75@80c, No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 60 
@65c, clover 50@55c, no grade 45@b50c, 
long rye straw 85c@$1.10. 


M-ll Feeds. 

At New York, the market continued 
steady, with a fair but not brisk in- 
quiry. Spring bran, spot, $20 p ton, to 
arrive 19.50, winter 19@21.50, standard 
middling 20, middling flour 20.50@23.50, 
linseed meal 24.50, cottonseed meal 24.25 
@26, 


At New York, firm markets prevailed 
for fancy kinds but poor stock sold at 
irregular figures. Orange Co red $1G | 
1.75 p bag, state and western yellow 
1@2.25, do red 1.50@2.50 p 150 lbs, small 
white 2@6 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fancy turkeys and 
chickens nominally steady but other 
kinds less firm. Western arrivals 
running liberal. Nearby spring chick- 
ens brought 10@10%c p lb 1 w, fowls 10 
@ilic, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 80@90c p 
pr, geese $1.50@1.75, pigeons 20c. Fancy 
Cry-picked turkeys 18@19c p Ib, Jer-' 
sey 16@17c, Del and Md 16@19c, O and | 
Mich 15@17c, Phila broilers 18@22c, fey 
Phila chickens 18@19c, state and Pa 12 | 





@13c, fowls 10%@llc, spring ducks 13 
@l6c, geese 12@l16c. 

At Boston, a steady demand was cur- 
rent for all the better classes of birds. 
Fowls brought 10%@11%c p lb 1 w, 


roosters 7@&c, chickens 10@1ic, turkeys, 
choice, 20@22c d w, geese 12@13c, ducks 
15@16c, broilers 18@20c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, arrivals generally 
moderate, with most commodities 
steady to firm. Danish cabbage $30@ 
45 p ton, domestic 20@25, short trimmed 
cauliflower 3@9 p bbl, long trimmed 
2@4, beets 2.50@3, carrots 1@1.25, pump- 
kins 1@1.50, marrow squash 1@1.25, 
Hubbard 1.25@1.50, Baltimore spinach 
3, turnips 75c@1.25, Fla peas 3@7 p cra, 
tomatoes 1.50@3.50, celery 10@50c p doz 
bchs, brussels sprouts 6@12c p qt, cu- 
cumbers 2@4 p bskt. 

Wool. 

Owing to the hotidays the ‘wool trade 
has been quiet to all external appear- 
ances, but a firm undertone was pres- 
ent, and some good sales came to light. 
The strength abroad was fully sus- 
tained. O, Pa and W Va fleeces, XX 
and above, sold in eastern markets at 
sfc p Ib. Mich and N Y quarter and 
three-eighths 24%@25c, O delaine 34%@ 
v6c, do unwashed 26c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..238 @24 c 2314%6@24 « 23¥%c 
1902 ..24 @244%c 24%@25 c 24 @24%ec 
1901 ..30 @30%c 28 @28%c 28 @W22B%ec 


At New York, interest- 


buyers were 


ed chiefly in high grade cmy and top 
dairy. The market generally held 
steady on such stock, Fancy cmy 
brought 22@23%c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, 
Cairy firsts 19@20c. 

At Boston, market was quiet, easier 
prices prevailing for both fresh and 


storage goods. Medium und low grades 
particularly dull. Fancy Vt and N H 
assorted sold at 24c p Ib. Northern 
first cmy brought 2ic, best eastern 22c, 
Fixtra northern dairy 19@20c, cmy bxs 
23@25c, prints 22@25c. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
dull, cemy tubs 24@25c p Ib, prints 25@ 
26c, dairy 22@28c.—At Watertown, cmy 
firsts sold at 25@25%c, renovated 20c, 
dairy 21@22c.—At Rochester, cary ex- 
tras 26c, tubs 24c, dairy 20@22c., 

Pennsylvania—aAt Pittsburg, cmy ex- 
tras were worth 25%@26c p Ib, firsts 25 
@24c, country 20@22c.—At Philadelphia, 
prices weaker, cmy extras 23%c, storage 
cemy 20c, dairy 20@21c, western prints 








24c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market declin- 
ing, cmy prints quoted at 25c p Ib, 
dairy 20@21c.—At Cleveland, cmy extras 
brought 25@25%c western Lb | 
dairy 20@2l1c, rolls 16@17c.—At ¢ ‘incin- 
nati, market easy, omy extras 26c, 


firsts 24c, dairy 20@22c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, 


aia) easier 


tone was notable, omy firsts 25c p Ib, 
extras 26c, renovated 21@22c, duiry 21 
@23c. 


At Chicago, the butter trade was un- 
eventful, with extra emy selling at 
23%c p Ib and firsts at 20@21c. Chivice 
dairy brought as high as 2ic, while 
packing stock went at 8@13c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, no prominent features 
were brought forth in the trade, though 
some dealers are looking for a larger 
business after the new year sets in. 
Full cream Sept sold at 12c p Ib, and 





Onions. | 
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separators as such separators 
are better than setting systems. 


Send for catalogue and name of 
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ordinary late made at 9@10c. Skims 
brought 6%@8c for fair to choice kinds, 
At Boston, a steady market pre- 
vailed, sales being made with some 
readiness, Extra Oct twins brought 


i2Zc p lb and Sept twins 10%@lic. Vt 
late-made twins brought 9@llc. 

New York State—At Albany, mar- 
ket quiet, full cream cheddars brought 
11@12¢ p Ib, flats 104%@11%c.—At Water- 
town, full cream cheddars l13c, twins 
214c.—At Rochester, full cream ched- 


dars quiet at 124%@13c. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, O and 


N Y full cream steady at 12%@13%c p 
lb, Swiss 15c, limburger 13c.— At Phila- 
delphia, market dull, N Y full cream 
11%c, Swiss 13c, part skims 8@l0c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices steady 
and market fairly active, full cream 
cheddars 13¢c p Ib, flats 12c.—At Cleve- 
land, N Y full creams brought 12@13c, 
0 do 11%@12c, imburger 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand fair and prices 
fairly teady, N Y daisies 12%c, flats 
and cheddars 12%c, long horns 13e, 
limburger llc. 


Maryland—At Jaltimore, prices 


steady, with strong preference shown 
for Sept made, N Y full cream 12@12'%c, 
Sept made 121%@l3c. 

At Chicago, demand was fair, but 
not urgent. Twins 10c p Ib, daisies and 
Y A 10@10%c, swiss 12@12\4c, limburger 


6@10c, brick 10%@l1l1c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN@- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SBIPe- 





PING POINTS, 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples 
were not over active, prices ranged 
from $1@2 p bbl, cranberries 8@9, pota- 
toes 2@2.25, turnips 75c@1l. Pea beans 
in fair request at 2.20@2.30 p bu. 
dressed fowls brought 12@14¢c p Ib, tur- 
keys 19@20c, ducks 12@l4c, geese 11@ 
13c, strictly fresh eggs scarce at 42@ 
4ic p doz, cold storage 30@32c. Sran 
steady at 19@19.50 p ton, linseed meal 
25.50@26, middlings 22@23, baled time 
othy hay 14.50@17.50, clover 12@15, rye 
straw 15@19. Buckwheat 60@62c p bu, 
corn 50@55c, oats 42@43c, rye 60@63c. 


At Watertown, poultry was well 
cleaned up in spite of the high Christ- 


mas prices, dressed fowls brought lic 
p lb, chickens 12@13c, ducks 13@l165c, 
turkeys 16@17c, fresh eggs 28¢c p doz, 
storage 25¢e. Potatoes in fair request 


at 55@60c p bu, onions 75c, turnips 40c. 
Apples $1.75@2.75 p bbl, cranberries 9@ 
10, cabbage 8@5c p head. Corn meal 
sold at 22 p ton, bran 21, middlings 25, 
giuten meal 30@31, timothy hay 10@12, 
clover 8@10, oat straw 6. Oats 32@35c 
Pp bu, rye 55ce, barley 

At Rochester, markets in general 
were very quiet, fruit dealers report a 
good holiday trade, choice apples could 
be had at $2@2.60 p bbl, cranberries 7.75 
@9, cabbage from Danish seed 25@30 p 
ton, domestic 15@20. Pea beans slow 
at 1.75@1.80 p bu, potatoes strong at 70@ 
7be, onions 50@55c, turnips 35@40c. Live 
fowls brought 11@12c p lb, chickens 13ce, 
turkeys 18@20c, ducks l4c, strictly fresh 


boc, 


eggs 35c p doz, cold storage 28c. Bran 
sold readily at 19@20 p ton, middlings 


22@23, timothy hay 14@16, 
Oats 40@42c p bu, rye 55@60c, barley 6&¢, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
apples active, Kings sold at $3.75 p bbl, 
No 1 Baldwins and Spys 2.50@3, Cape 
Cod cranberries 8@9. Potatoes steady 
at 70c p bu, choice onions 65@70c, Dan- 
ish cabbage 85 p ton. Poultry market 
easier, dressed fowls 10@11c p Ib, chick- 
ens 11@13c, turkeys 20@22c, ducks 13@ 
15¢e, geese 10@1lic, fresh eggs 35c p doz, 
storage 28c. No 1 timothy hay 14 p ton, 
clover 12, rye straw 10@I11. 

At Philadelphia, receipts of fresh 
eggs more liberal, nearby stock brought 


rye straw 18, 


36c p doz, refrigerator 28@30c; poultry 
market quiet, dressed fowls 12@12%sc p 


Ib, chickens 138@14c, 
@22c, ducks 15@16c. Apples firm, Kings 
33@3 3.50 p bbl, Spys and Greenings 2.50 
@3, cranberries firm at 7@7.50, Danish 
cabbage steady at 35 p ton, domestic 
20@25. Potatoes were in fair request 
at 75@78c p bu, onions firm, O globes 
85@90c, Vinter bran sold at 18.75@ 
19.25 p ton, middlings in 100-lb sacks 
22.50@23. 

OHIO—At Columbus, the holiday 
trade in poultry was very satisfactory, 
dressei1 turkeys sold at 17c p Ib, ducks 
12c, geese 9c, chickens lic, fowls 10c, 
Strictly fresh eggs steady at 32c p dos, 


fancy turkeys 21 





cold storage 2! 
in good request at 68@70c 
50@60c, turnips 60c, 


2.50. Apples lower, 


xc. Potatoes steady and 
p bu, onions 

pea beans $2.25@ 
1.90 p bbl, cranber- 


ries 7@7.25, Danish cabbage 85@38 p ton. 


Bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 21, 
timothy hay 11@12, 


8 


traw 6. Corn 


rye 50c. 


c 


65@70c, 


At Cincinna 
hoice whites 


baled 
clover 10@11, rye 
50@55e p bu, oats 38e, 
ti, potato market firm, 
worth 70c p bu, onions 


Danish cabbage $30@35 p ton. 


Fancy King apples sold at 3.50 p bbl, 


fair 
6. 
at 30c p doz, cold storage 26c, 
sold at 9c p Ib, 
2c. Mill feeds 


1 


stock 


50@7. Fresh 


2@2.50, 


Jersey cranberries 
eggs scarce and steady 
live fowls 
turkeys 13c, ducks 11@ 
ruled firm, ‘with strong 


demand, bran 17.50@18 p ton, middlings 
19@20, mixed feed 18.50@19, choice tim- 
othy hay 13.25, clover 10@11, rye straw 
6@6.50. 


At Cleveland, 
$2.75@3 p 
bage 
Cc 

bu, onions 


bbl, 
from Da 
hoice white 
70@ 


celery 25@40c p 
eges scarce at 
good supply, fe 


ens 10@1l1c, 
l4c. 
bran 17. 
13. 


of fruits 
maintained, 
tive stock 1.50@2.50, 
cabbage from Danish seed 35 
25. White 
75@78e p bu, onions 60@80c, 
celery 40@60c p doz bchs. 


domestic 


@ 


chickens quotable 


tur 
Middlings 
50@18, 
Corn 47¢ p 


fancy apples steady at 
cranberries 7.50@9, cab- 
nish seed 40@50 p ton. 
potatoes brought 80c p 
navy beans 2@2.25, 
doz behs. Strictly fresh 
338c p doz, poultry in 
»wis 9c p Ib 1 w, chick- 
keys 15@16c, ducks 13@ 
sold at 21@22 p ton, 
gluten 21, timothy hay 
bu, oats 40c, 


Tbe, 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, prices 


and 


45e, 


apples 


vegetabies were well 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, na- 
cranberries 7@8, 
@40 p ton, 
potatoes brought 
earrots 40 
Young 


at 11@12c p lb d w, 


fowls 10@10%c, ducks 12@l4c, geese 11 


@13c, 


Pp 


Bran 
19.50@20, 


turkeys 
doz, 
at 


cottor 


eold 


othy hay 14.50, 
rye straw 18.50@19. 


western 30c, 


18c, fresh eggs 32@34c 
cold storage 28c. 
17@18 p ton, middlings 
iseed meal 26@27,. tim- 
clover mixed 12@12.50, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Hop Movement and Market, 


Market in New York state was firm 
but quiet. Owing to the interruption of 
holidays, sales were very light. No 
new conditions were reported from the 
Pacific coast, prices continuing firm and 
unchanged. Middlemen have moderate 
stocks, but are indifferent, evidently 
waiting for higher prices. 

According to advices received from 
Wild, Neame & Co, hop factors in Lon- 
don, the trade continues of an unsat- 
isfactory character in England. All 
holders are firm, and although there is 
scarcely any further rise in values, 
there is no disposition anywhere to 
press sales. The principal demand is 
for gocd copper hops at lowest figures, 
the better qualities being more or less 
neglected, though within a few shillings 
of the lower grades. All hops are close 
together in value, so that the lowest 
grades are now very dear in compari- 
son to the finer qualities. Appearances 
point to the market being cleared out 
long before the next crop comes on, 

New York. 

ScnHoHARIn) Co—Cobleskill: Buyers 

were very active and prices materially 


stronger. The following sales were re- 
ported: H. E. Donnet 89 bales, J. 8. 
Hutt 23, William Richardson 32, J. H. 
Tator 111, total 255. 

At New York, market firm, with 


small volume of business done. Dealers 
are confident of the situation and dis- 
play no signs of anxiety. Foreign con- 


ditions continued strong and wun- 
changed. 
ee 
Basket and Question Box, 
Desirable Oats—C. G. R., Ohio: I 


think either the American Banner or 
improved American oats very satis- 
factory vurieties, I would recommen: 
using ten pecks of seed per acre, cov- 
ering it to the depth of one inch. 
Broadcast seeding is frequently as sat- 
isfactory as drilling, particularly so in 
wet seasons, With regard to prepara- 
tion of seed bed, let me say that sev- 
eral years of experience have shown an 


21 


average increase in yleld of four bush- 
els per acre from plowing corn stub- 
ble as compared with disking 3 or 
4 inches in depth. Oats are gener- 
elly grown after corn, but the practice 
ot leaving the corn field bare all win- 
ter cannot be recommended. A cover 
crop of some sort (and the lst would 
include rye, hairy vetch, rape, turnips, 
clover, soy beans, cowpeas, etc) 
should be used.—[C, G. Williams, Agri- 
culturist Ohio Experiment Station, 





Filling Washout—Is there any ob- 
jection to filling washed out places be- 
hind a board bulkhead protecting a 
pasture with ashes and clinkers from 
furnace coal? The bulkhead was orig- 
inally filed with hauled earth. Some 
experienced farmer please answer.— 
{[s. Baruch, Long Island, N Y. 

————_-_- >> - 

Variety Tests of Cotton—Ten varie- 
ties of cotton tested by the Ga exper 
sta in ‘03 headed a list of 21 sorts. 
The position of each variety was deter- 
mined by the total market value per 





acre of lint and seed, on the basis of 
12c per Jb for lint and 70c p 100 Ibs for 
seed. The list is as follows, with the 
value of the lint and seed per acre: 


First, Cook’s Improved, $78.17; 2, Prize, 
$67.24; 3, Moss’s Improved, $66.92; 4, 
Texas Bur, $65.26; 5, Bancroft's Her- 
long, $64.32; 6, Greer’s Improved, $64.27; 
7, Culpepper’s Improved, $63.14; 8, Lay- 
ton’s Improved, $62.76; 9, Schley, $62.71; 
10, Peterkin’s Improved, $66.55. In the 
order of earliness, the first six are as 
follows: Greer’s Improved, Cook’s Im- 
proved, Texas Bur, Pullnot, Prize and 
Shine’s Improved. A copy of Press 
Bulletin No 44 will be sent free to any- 
one requesting it. Address the Geor- 
gia experiment station at Experiment, 
Ga, 





Fruit Growers of N ¥ state are re- 
quested to send their dues of $3 for 
membership, including crop reports, or 
$1 for associate membership, to F. FB. 
Dawley, sec of the N Y state fruit 
growers’ assn, at Fayetteville, N Y, 
before the annual meeting, which will 
be held Jan 6-7.at Geneva, N Y. 
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Boy Farmers in a Great City. 


G. W. EADES, 





It bas been the custom through the 
ages for the farms to send their over- 
flow pulation to 
the cities. It is to 
the everlasting 
credit of the Amer- 
ican farmers that 


their sons have 
met with eminent 
success in every 


pursuit in life. Now 
the cities propose 
to retaliate—per- 
haps reciprocate 
would be the bet- 
ter way of express- 
ing it—and_ send 
their surplus popu- 
lation to the coun- 

MISS £TEVENS try to cultivate the 
farms. A movement has originated in 
St Louis for the practical and scientific 
training of boys in agriculture. The 
experiment has met with such flatter- 
ing success that good results are cer- 
tain to follow. Seventy boys were 
picked up from the streets and corner 
lots last summer and given an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to make the soil 
produce crops. This brilliant idea was 
conceived in the fertile mind of a bright 
young woman, Miss Hirrel Stevens. 
Under her direction it was carried out, 
and under her tutorship the 70 urchins 











WORKING WITH THE CULTIVATOR, 


were taught to plant crops, cultivate 
them, and finally reap their harvest. 

The civic improvement league, an or- 
ganization supported by the voluntary 
contributions of philanthropically in- 
clined citizens, and maintained for the 
object of beautifying the city and pro- 
viding amusement, recreation and em- 
ployment for the children of the poor 
in the crowded tenement districts, was 
the agency which took up Miss Ste- 
vens’s idea and afforded her the means 
of putting it into practical effect. The 
officers of the league saw that a useful 
end could be attained by the adoption 
of Miss Stevens’s suggestion. Acord- 
ing!y, she was provided with a five-acre 
tract of ground in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the world-renowned Shaw’s gar- 
den, and upon this she set her 70 
youngsters at work. The league had 
the ground plowed, and provided the 
boys with hoes, hand implements and 
seeds. The work began in May, as 
things could not be put in readiness 
earlier. 

THE YOUNG FARMERS THAT WORK. 

Each boy was assigned a miniature 
farm 200 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
over which he was absolute master, 
save that he was required to culti- 
vute it under the instruction of Miss 
Stevens. Corn, beans, potatoes, peas 
and tomatoes were planted at the be- 
ginning of the season, and as soon as 
one crop matured, something else ‘was 
put into the ground in its place. In 
one corner of each little farm there 
was a bed of pretty, fragrant flowers, 
to give the boys a suggestion of the 
beautiful as well as the practical side 
of farm life. 

Every morning, bright and early, the 
juvenile farmers were on the scene 
ready and eager for work. There were 
ro tardy marks on the record of this 
school, named for the sake of euphony, 
The Junior School of Horticulture. The 
young farmers were there, some of 
them by sunrise, and all of them an 
hour before the arrival of their teacher. 
With hoes in hand they awaited her 
coming with an extraordinary interest. 
Liest of the youthful agriculturists 


lived many miles from the farms. St 
Louis is a big city, and the youngsters 
who lived in the northern and southern 
parts of the city had to ride 10 or 15 
miles to get to their work, but they 
never missed a day. [See Page 3.] 

The boys were given to understand 
at the beginning that the harvest 
would be theirs. They were not rent- 
ers, but proprietors. Everything they 
raised belonged to them, They were 
told they could sell the crops or take 
them home for their own use. This 
gave them an incentive to put forth 
their best efforts. 

A MODEL TO WORK BY 


Miss Stevens laid out a model farm, 
which she cultivated with her own 
hands. To this the boys were sent 
many times a day to learn by observa- 
tion how certain kinds of work was 
done. Her model farm was their guide. 
They labored with tireless energy and 
care to make their own farms as per- 
fect as the model. Their corn and their 
beans grew as thriftily as those culti- 
vated by their teacher, and their flow- 
ers were as fragrant and beautiful as 
hers. The work was done almost en- 
tirely with hoes. A few cultivators 
were furnished by the league, and the 
boys took turns in learning how to use 
them. 

When the crops of beans, peas and 
tomatoes had matured the ground was 
cleared of the rubbish and rutabagas 
and turnips sowed. The soil was made 
to yield two crops in one season, al- 
though the juvenile farmers did not 
get an even stort with their rivals in 
the country. When the crops began to 
mature the junior farmers went out to 
find customers, This was not a diffi- 
cult task, for when their neighbors 
heard about the enterprise of the lads 
they readily seized the opportunity to 
become their patrons, and get fresh 
beans, corn, peas, ete, direct from the 
farm. In a little while the demand for 
what was grown on the truck farms 
was grenter than the supply. Some of 
the boys did not have to leave their 
grouncs to find customers, as they 
had regular visitors who came and 
purchased all they had to offer for 
sale. 

Beans proved to be the most profit- 
able crop. Some of the boys made 
snug little sums from the sale of their 
veretables. All made enough to pay 
them well for their work. When school 
began in the fall the boys assembled 
at their experimental farm once a 
week, Most of the crops had matured 
before school opened, but they ex- 
hibited the same interest to the end 
which made their work successful ear- 
lier in the year. 

Next season the work will be under- 
taken on a much more comprehensive 
scale. Insterd of there being one five- 
acre farm, there probably will be half 
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a dozen, Where 70 boys found useful 
employment and pleasant and health- 
ful recreation in tilling the soil last 
summer, there will be many hundreds 
next season. The civic improvement 
league was so well pleased with results 
achieved that it will provide a much 
larger fund to keep up the work next 
year. The boys will be supplied with 
better implements, and an earlier start 
will be made. 

As soon as the frost thaws out of the 
ground next spring half a dozen pieces 
of vacant property in the outlying por- 
tions of the city will be plowed and 
turned over to the use of the juvenile 
farmers. It is probable the boys will 
have to pay a small tuition fee next 
year to help defray the expenses of 
running the farms. The cost to the 
pupils will be very light, however, and 
the boys who would otherwise be idle 
during the vacation season will be 
yiven every #ncouragement possible to 
learn something practical about the 
useful avocation of farming. There 
will be experimental farms in different 
sections of the city, making them easier 
of access to the boys. Everything nec- 
essary to making a complete success of 
the work will be provided. 

The credit for the success of the ex- 
periment belongs in no small way to 
Miss Stevens, who is a young woman 
filled ‘with ambition and energy. While 
her work was unique, it was none the 
less useful, She is the daughter of Prof 
Ww. J. Stevens, who has been identified 
with the educational interests of St 
Louis and Missouri for a great many 
years. She has studied farming from 
its practical side as well as scientific, 
She is a thorough botanist. 

Miss Stevens not only taught her 
class of boys how to swing the hoe and 
push the cultivator, but she imparted to 
them scientific knowledge concerning 
the soils and the kinds of crops they 
would best produce. 

THe most successful men in the cities, 
as a rule, received their early training 
on the farm. Is it possible that in fu- 
ture years there will be a reversal of 
the old order of things, and the most 
successful farmers will be the city bred 
youths? The work begun under the inr- 
spiration and direction of Miss Stevens 
is certainly worthy of the highest en- 
couragement and commendation. It 
takes up the city boys and gives them 
useful employment and keeps them out 
of mischief. They get the fresh air of 
the suburban neighborhoods, and cde- 
velop brawn by swinging the hoe. 
Those who have the best interests of 
the idle boys of a great city at heart 
are fondly hoping that the ends will 
justify the means, and that in the years 
to come vacant city lots can be made 
to yield not only bountiful crops of 
vegetables, but that upon them will be 
developed a sturdy manhood; that 
young boys might be taught something 





useful when, otherwise, they would 
have been idle, and, perhaps, led into 
crime, 
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Hymn for New Year’s Morn. 
MOSES TEGGART. 
As when it wakes the child is glad 
Its mother’s face to see, 
And smiles—dear little lass, or lad— 
Fond tu embosomed be, 
So we to sleep and waking born, 
Nurslings on Nature’s knée, 
Hailing this happy New Year's morn, 
Are thankful, Lord, for thee. 


Thankful that thou our parent art; 
That in thy bosom we, 
Heart throbbing close to 

heart, 
May rest eternally— 
May rest e’en while the 
years 
Vaste town and tower and tree, 
Knowing whose love ’tis that endears 
Our human souls to thee, 


throbbing 


time-bern 


Oh, may the babe of Mary born, 
The Christ of Galilee, 

Be near us all this New Year’s morn, 
Our councillor to be. 

Ard when, for us, the day doth break 
Clear o’er the jasper sea, 

For his dear sake may we awake 
In heaven, O Lord, with thee. 
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A Penny for Your Wits. 

LIZZIN MOWEN, 

° — 

At a recent party the wits of the 
assembled guests were tested and no 
end of amusement afforded by a novel 
test of quick wit. The hostess pre- 
sented each guest with a penny, pencil 
and a slip of paper, upon which the 
following questions were written, with 
the request that they find the answers 
on the penny: Southern fruit (date): 
emblem of royaity (crown); emblem 
of victory (laurel wreath); serpent 
(copper head); ancient place of wor- 
ship (temple); found in 2 school (pu- 
pil); term of matrimony (united); ear- 
ly American settler (Indian); part of 
a hill (brow); a messenger (one cent). 

After the allotted time for answers, 
prizes were next in order; each guest 
keeping their penny as a souvenir of 
the merry occasion. 

A Pig Deal—On a farm of 80 acres 
my father has a coal bank. We have 
seven horses, and one named Nettie 
belongs to me. I can ride her and har- 
ness and hitch her up to a buggy. I 
can also milk the cows. Last summer 
I had a little pet pig and sold it to 
papa and he gave me another one. I 
am nine years old and in the third 
grade at school. My father has been 
taking the A A _ for some time and 
is well pleased with it.—[Zadie Brickey, 
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The Spanish Corral. 


By Will Templer. 





PART II. 


bright sunlight of the 
llowed we took bearings 
from the ranchero, and 
after dropping a $10 gold piece into the 
hand of the senora, rode forth to find 
the Great Trail that would lead us ere 
nightfall to the Spanish Corral. 

Ten miles to northward we found the 
wagon tracks and hoof marks that de- 
fined the great way, and never did men 
more thoroughly enjoy a ride through 
the pure, dry air, than did we. Once 
we came to a row of curious little 
crosses set into the earth. 

“What do those mean, 
asked. a 


In the clear 
morning that 
and direction 


Carlos?” I 
“Graves? 
“Si, senor,” was the quict reply, “wan 


time some mans no gotta wata, no 
gotta grub, die disa place. somby 
more mans come, maka graves and 


planta cross.” 


Thus was brought back to us with 
crushing force the stories we had read 
in boyhood of suffering and death from 
thirst and starvation, a fate we our- 
selves had so narrowly escaped, while 
croseing the “Great American Desert,” 
or “Staked Plain.” 

There was now no lack of life. Horse- 
men came and went singly and by 
groups, and more than once we over- 
took small caravans of “prairie schoon- 
ers” patiently toiling their way toward 
the northwest. We ate our lunch under 
a spreading mesquit tree, happy in the 
assurance that our troubles were over, 
and when evening approached, and the 
sun was casting long shadows toward 
the east, v2 came to a halt before the 
largest of a heap of adobe buildings 
seemingly thrown together at the end 
of a corral of perhaps an acre in ex- 
tent, oval in shape, and surrounded by 
a wall of sun-dried brick at least 12 
feet high. The eastern end of the 
stockade was guarded by a heavy iron 
gate, now open, and in the center of 
the inclosure appeared the secret of 
the Spanish Corral’s success, an arte- 


sian well from which gushed forth a 
steady stream of pure water. 
Dismounted, Carlos led the way to 


the most modern of bar rooms. “Senor 
Estrada,” he gaid to one of the attend- 
ants, 

“Si, senor,” the man replied, and 
there entered the room the 
most singular looking man I have ever 
seen. Don Enrique d'Estrada, proprie- 
tor of the hostelry, was a pure-bred 
Spaniard about 50 years old; his hight, 
as we afterward ascertained, was 6 feet 
6 inches, his weight over 300 pounds, 
There seemed not to be an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on his great, athletic 
body. He was dark to swarthiness, 
black-eyed, black bearded, with a lean, 


presently 


intelligent face in which stern honesty, 
nobility of character, pride, arrogance 
and cruelty all seemed struggling for 


the mastery. 

Don Enrique advanced in our direc- 
tion and bowed as his keen gaze swept 
over u “Your pleasure, gentlemen?” 


he queried in the purest of English. 

Hatch eyed him curiously, but with- 
out dismay. ‘We'd like to put up with 
you,” he said. 

Kistrada bowed again. ‘My house and 
corral are yours,” he said; “what will 
the senors have by way of refresh- 
ment?” 

“What have you got?” asked the im- 
perturbable American. 

The Spaniard’s great shoulders were 
lifted ina meaning shrug. ‘The senors 


may order what they like,” he said 
quietly, 
“Then,” resumed Hatch in a tone 


Slightly sarcastic, “‘we will have a pri- 
vate room with plenty of water, three 
bottles of St Louis beer, and a good 
Key West cigar. Later, please serve 
us with a broiled beefsteak, rare, fried 
chicken, mashed potatoes, stewed toma- 
toes, sweet corn and string beans. We 
shall also need a quart bottle of Piper 
Heidsic, coid, and black coffee with 
real cream and loaf sugar.” 

A fe w words in his own tongue to a 
Waiting menial, and Estrada himself 
conducted us to a small, low-raftered 
room where a well-furnished table was 
already set. Soap, water and towels 
followed the quick going of our host, 
and when we were left alone, Hatch 
en “What do you think of the 


*‘He’s a big one,” I answered, admit- 
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ting a very apparent fact. “What do 
you think of him?” 

“Think he’s bit off more than he can 
chew,” returned Hatch, dwelling only 
on his order. ‘““Two to one that he can’t 
produce the goods,” 

I turned to the Mexican. “Carlos,” ’ 
said, ‘“‘what do you know of Senor Es- 
trada?” 

%The Mexican’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of mysterious awe, and his 
reply was almost a whisper,* ‘““‘Heem 
purta gooda beeg bad mans,” he said. 

Our laugh of amusement called the 
good fellow back to himself and he 
hastened to qualify his statement with; 
“Come onea gooda mans, heem gooda 
mans; bada mans come, heem bada 
mans. Bomby heem killa bada mans.” 

“Broad daylight Dr Jekyl and Mr 
Hyde kind of a chap,”’ laughed Hatch. 
“Well, we'll judge of his present tem- 
per and his attitude toward us by the 
quality of his goods, for here comes 
the beer.” 

To our surprise the malt liquor was 
not only the genuine article, but it was 
cool, lively and of excellent quality. The 
cigar was also all that coud be destred, 

“What do you think of the Dago 
now?” T asked as we lazily inhaled the 
pleasant fumes. 

“Guess I'll reserve my decision till 
he sets ‘em up on the other alley,” 
drawled Hatch. “He’s made a good 
start, now let’s wait to see him come 
down the home stretch.” 

Senor Estrada “came down the home 
stretch” gracefully. As to menu, our 
meal was exactly as ordered, as to 
quality, cookery and service, hard to 
excel. 

We sat long at meat, Hatch heaving 
a long sigh of content as draining the 
last drop of champagne from his glass 
he lit a fresh cigar. “The dago’s a 
winner,’ he said. “Let’s go out and 
see his corral.” 

We stepped out into an open court 
surrounded by adobe buildings, through 
the open doors of which we could s:e 
many busy servants, flitting back and 
forth, and from there directly into the 
midst of a never-to-be-forgotten scene 
that would have done credit to the 
Arabian Nights. 

The great gate of the corral stood 
wide open, and through it was pouring 
the conglomerated riff-raff of the south- 
west. Ranchmen, cowboys, immigrants, 
miners, soldiers, Mexicans, Indians, 
half-breeds, business men, tourists and 
nondescripts, on foot, on horseback and 
by wagon team, all were seeking the 
hospitality of Don Estrada’s famous 
hostelry. 

In the mellow, waning light, the 
scene seemed to me like one taken from 
some eastern tale. True, the cotton- 
clothed, swarthy Arab with his camel 
was absent, but the high wall of sun- 
dried brick surrounding it gave the 
inclosure the appearance of an im- 
mense courtyard, and the collection of 
low, thick-walled buildings at its end 
hightened the illusion. Add to this the 
cosmopolitan character of the compa- 
ny, the strange, picturesque costumes 
and the babel of different tongues, and 
the transition from Occident to Orient 
Was easy. 

Men and horses were drinking at the 
great trough near the well, fires were 
blazing in different parts of the big in- 
closure, a pleasant smell of boiling cof- 
fee and broiling meat filled the air, 
above all rising the hum of civilized 
languages and strange dialects in song, 
in command, or in conversation, In 
the midst of the throng, constantly 
moving backward, forward and every- 
where, appeared the giant form of our 
host; now giving directions to his heip- 
ers, now answering a quertion from 
some guest, now greeting with a hand- 
shake an old acquaintance, calm, alert, 
observant, low-voiced and seemingly 
the gentlest man on earth. 

Dusk came on and the great gate that 
had once been locked again swung 
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open to admit four canvas-covered 
prairie schooners, each drawn by four 
horses. These, Estrada directed to be 
driven down toward the end of the 
oval and left near the mangers where 
horses were fed. We were in that vi- 
cinity when the horses were unhar- 
messed, and I noticed that when the 
leather had been taken from the head 
team, a neckyoke ring was slipped over 
the end of the wagon pole, one end of 
the yoke resting on the ground so as to 
hold the tongue in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Thus a convenient place for hang- 
ing harness was masie, and by the time 
that trappings from all four teams had 
been laid over the pole, there had been 
formed a regular tent of leather. Of 
thi> leather tent, more anon, 

We wandered back into the bar after 
a time and sat down at one of the nu- 
merous small tables to listen and ob- 
serve. I have lived much at hotels, and 
of necessity these have not always been 
of the best. I thought I had seen about 
everything along the line of bar room 
scenes, yet here was something who'ly 
unique in my experience. The men sit- 
ting about the room smoking and drink- 
ing, the waiters passing from table to 
table in the course of their duties, 
were sights common enough In every 
American town; but aside from that, 
everything was to us of the northeast 
strange and new. Blanketed Indians 
begged continually and unavailing!y 
for the strong waters that the law for- 
bade them having, half-breeds pleaded 
white blood in extenuation of their de- 
sires, and swarthy men in fantastic 
costumes called successfully for bev- 
erages unknown by name to the Amer- 
ican ear. Card playing for money was 
in progress at half a score of tables, 
from which refreshments were ordered 
in almost as many tongues. The nasal 
twang of the Yankee, the soft drawl] cf 
the southerner, the breezy language of 
the plains, the dialect of the Mexican, 
Swedish, German, Spanish, French, 
Italian and Chinese, all were mingled 
in the general mixup. 

As the night grew older the blood of 
the gamblers became hot, and disputes 
among them were common; but Es- 
trada was there, alert, quiet but watch- 
ful, and at a word from him the loud- 
est brawler subsided like a child, Once 
a particularly quarrelsome fellow at- 
tempted to draw a revolver, but in an 
instant the grip of fhe giant was upon 
his throat, he was hurled to the floor, 
disarmed, lifted and thrown back into 
his chair with the gentle assurance 
from the host, ‘““‘You must behave your- 
self while here, senor; I reserve the 
right to settle all disputes.” 

“You see, senors,” whispered Carlos, 
“heem onea gooda, bada mans.” 

We had an opportunity to observe 
the “gooda” side of Senor Estrada be- 
fore the evening was over. Through 
the open door slouched a shabby, dust- 
covered figure, that of a slightly built, 
foxy looking man of uncertain age. 
His was one of those mean, ferret-like 
faces so often seen in the “tough’”’ parts 
of large towns, and that stare at us 
from the frames of the rogues’ gallery 
at police stations. The words “hobo” 
and “sneak” were written all over him, 
A keen, and apparently satisfactory 
glance over the assembled crowd, and 
the newcomer at once made his way 
to Senor Estrada, who happened at the 
moment to be talking with Hatch. 

“I reckon you're the proprietor here, 
he whined. 

Senor Estrada acknowledged the in- 
sinuation with a dignified bow. 

“I’m busted,” the fellow continued. 
“TI ain’t hed nothin’ t’ eat sence yis'd’y.” 

“Man has never gone hungry from 
this house,” Estrada said in his deep, 
quiet tones. “Follow my servant and 
he will provide for you.” He beckoned 
to an attendant, “Feed this man,” he 
said carelessly, ‘and provide him with 
a night’s lodging.” 

The two men had scarcely moved 
when the voice of the host called them 
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back. “This is an honest house,” he 
said, addressing himse f to the stranger, 
“see that you conduct yourself in per- 
fect keeping with the fact, so long as 
you are here.’ 

The shifty eyes of the wayfarer were 
raised for a moment to the keen orbs 
that seemed to search his whole soul, 
was led 


“You bet,” he answered and 
away. 
The clock over the bar chimed out 


the hour of 12. Men, evidently old cus- 
tomers of the house, dropped the cards 
they held in their hands, halted in a 
walk across the room, or stopped short 
in the midst of a conversation to give 
attention to Senor Estrada, who stood 
in the middle of the room, his right 
hand raised to command attention. 

“Senors and gentlemen,” he said, “it 
is my invariable rule to close this house 
at midnight. Your beds have been pre- 
pared according to our usual custom, 
and you will oblige me by retiring at 
once.” 

I think every man there recognized 
the master spirit. Not one of us seemed 
to think of disobedience. The lights 
were turned out on the instant and we 
all flocked after the lanterns of the at- 
tendants, who preceded us through the 
courtyard and out into the open corral, 

(To be concluded.) 


A Bean Party. 


Ga. F. 8, 








This is an inexpensive but enjoyable 
way to entertain a few guests, Invita- 
tions were sent out with the words 
“Bean Party” in one corner, and the 
guests found on entering the parlor, a 
pint glass jar of common beans on the 
table, while a book with a pencil lay 
near by. They were told to guess how 
many beans there were and register 
their guess in the book. Of course 
much talk and speculation followed, 
but after all had tried, the hostess 
opened the jar, and taking out the 
beans, dropped them one by one into 
the jar again, the company counting 
aloud. When the number was _pro- 
claimed, a look in the book told who 
won the prize, 25 cents’ worth of beans, 
which was such a large bagful that 
it created much amusement. 

The next trial was with lima beans. 
‘A box was provided, and the person 
stood so many feet away and endeav- 
ored to throw 10 beans into the box 
without missing. It looked easy, but 
only one young man received a prize, 
a can of lima beans, 

A bean race was next announced. 
On a table was a handful of lima beans. 
‘They were to be carried on a knife to 
another table, one at a time, or more, 
f it could be done. Some of the con- 
ants consumed more time trying to 
e on to the knife blade than 
going back and forth three 
e young lady who did it in 
est time received a small 10- 
tch, 
ast of all was a basket bean game. 
small basket had been fastened high 
upon the side of the room. The con- 
testants standing at a certain place 
were required to throw 10 beans into 
it without missing. One young man 
threw in nine, but missed on the tenth, 
but as his record was the best, he was 
given a basket with the instructions 
to use it to practice with if he saw 
best. Supper was then served and con- 
sisted of baked beans, brown bread, 
succotash, bean salad, cake and coffee, 
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Fighting Kidder—This fall I went 
on a trip to the ocean, and was gone 
two weeks. I went with my father and 
mother and brother, and while we avere 
there a steamer came in from San 
Francisco. I was in where they keep 
the boats of the United States life 
saving station. It was very interesting. 
I have a pet Angora goat, and have 
named her Kidder. She will come 
whenever I call her. Sometimes she 
will try to fight me, but she cannot 
hurt me. I live on a farm of 30 acres 
in the southwestern part of Oregon, 
and am 13 years old.—[{Becky. 








Mr Klumsay (waltzing): My! how 
Slippery this floor is. It is hard to keep 
on your feet. 

Miss Sharpe: Oh! you're really try- 
ing to keep on my feet, then, are you? 
I thought it was merely accidental. 
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Lesson 6—Stepping the Scale, appeared 
Dec 26. 
Curious 
Jan 9, 
(Copyrigat, 


Lesson Scale, will appear 


1903, by F. A. 
LESSON VI-—FINDING A SHARP, 


Page.) 


The black keys are very interesting, 







and I know you have often’ been 
a , ____.. tempted to touch 
SS aE j them, and have 

E —— a wished that you 
<< knew something 
about them, so this week we will 


try to find some use for them, 
Guess what th! queer looking char- ¢ 
acter is. Can’t? Well, I don’t really 
believe you can, It is a Sharp. What 
is a Sharp? You'll see in a moment 
if you ‘will look at the little picture at 
the beginning of the lesson. 


I feel sure you could play the first 
note for me; but suppose I ask you 
to play the second one! Aha! You 


don’t know what note it is? 

The first note is F, but the second 
note with that funny character before 
it is F Sharp. And where is F Sharp? 
It is the next door neighbor to F, only 
F lives in a white house and F Sharp 
lives in a black house, just above or 
to the right of F. In other words, the 
next black note to the right of F is F 


Sharp. 

Now we'll play, and it will be very 
amusing, as we are going to use a black 
key. 
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The second picture is the Scale of G. 
Listen very closely and see if you can 
tell where the short half steps come— 
between B and C and between F Sharp 
and Gd. 

Now count up and you will find that 
they come the same as in the Scale 
of C, between the third and fourth, and 
between the seventh and eighth notes 
of the Scale. In fact, they always come 
between the third and fourth notes, and 
between the seventh and eighth notcs 
of every scale, except some very quver 
sounding scales called Minor Scales, 

We now know two scales with the 
right hand, but that left hand must 
work more, so we'll make hiia play th 
scale in the third picture, 
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Place the first finger of left hand on 
the first G below (or to the left of) 
Middle C. Play the next 1 \te, whch :s 
F Sharp, with the second fing nd 
watch carefully, as these black keys 
are very slippery, and one often falls 
off them. Now third finger on E, and 
here’s the same gymnastic feat again— 
the thumb must go on the next note, 
which is D. But you know so well how 
to do it that this time I do not need to 
tell you regarding it. Finish the scale 
by playing C, B, A and G, with second, 
third, fourth and fifth fingers respec- 
tively. 

Next week we shall have sor.ething 
which will prove very novel and inter- 
esting, ©0 work hard on these scales 
I have given you. 
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A Very Pe ‘cular Pig—I want to 
tell you about our pet pig. We thou sht 
it was too cold in the pen for him, sv 
we put iim in a big box in the sum- 
mer kitchen. I guess he didn’t like 
his new home, for he got out and got 
into a jar of molasses. I don’t think 
he liked the mol :sses any better than 
he did the box, but he coul‘n’t get out 
of it, it was so sticky. We washed 
him off and he is doi: fine, but we 
keep a cover over the box now,.—[Guy 
Harris, Missouri, 


Helpful at Eight—We have three 
trout brooks on our farm. I am but 
eight years old, yet I bring in all the 
wood at home and drive the cows to 
the pasture every morning and get 
them every night. I live in a pretty 
cottage called Riverside in a pleasant: 
valley in the Green Mt state.—[Alberi: 
D. Russell, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A New Year’s Wish. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 





With New Year wishes, safely stowed, 
As helps along life’s way, 

Be this—that thy to-morrow’s load 
Be never borne to-day. 

->———_—- 


He Was “Shooken.” 


MRS W. H. J. 








Little Everett, a bright-eyed boy who 
lives in Ohio, was only six years old 
when he first started to school. He 
would come home every day delighted 
with his school work, and his papa 
would say: ‘Well, how is the little stu- 
dent getting along? If the teacher 
does not ‘shake’ you up, I'll see about 
it! I used to get shook up often.” 

Everett thought he was not getting 
along in school as well as he ought to 
because he did not get shaken up, bvt 
one night he came home running and 
all out of breath, tickled and laughing, 
and with his head thrown back and 








ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH { 
’ Gearhart’s Improved 
soKNITTER 


) by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
f Knits everything from 

homespun or factoryyarns 
equal to hand knitting, 
also all sizes of hosiery, 
withoutseams, Only machine 


BIG MONEY 
FOR AGENTS. made rRiBsB 
ATTACHMENT, Ahead of allcompetitors. Write us 
at once for our catalogue and samples of work which exe 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Address, J. E.GEARHALT &4S80N, Box 20, Cleareld, Pa. 


PATENTS fics, retronces: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 

















very dignified, ‘Papa, I got shookem up | 


to-day,” he cried. 





FPainkiler ese omne 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, braises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 











RIGHT 
AWAY 


Wanted 


Wedesire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMKKICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
523 and 54 Lafayette Pisce, New York. 


Agents | 


GOOD 
PAY 









































return charges, 





stead of a drudge. 














30 Day’s Free Trial | 


We prepay all freight St a W. 
charges and deliver this andar asher 
direct to your door, absolutely free of charge. 
you don’t find it all and more than we claim, ship it buck; we will pay 
This is different from any other washing machine ever 
made. Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, etc., thoroughly 
as it cleans blankets, sheets or pillow cuses. Washday is a pleasure ine 
Don't delay but write at onc and we will ship youa 
washer FREE by the next freight. 
Don’t Send Us a Gent, but drop a postal card to 


WIARD MFG. C0., 


You try it thirty days, if 





70 West Ave., East Avon, N. ¥. I 








In every box of Search Light 
Matches there is a coupon, of 
sufficient value to the holder to 
make it well worth gettin and saving, 
and giving you something in addition to 


o 


the ordinary usefulness of the match. 


thus renders the user a second service— 
begins the second stage of its ‘‘double 
life’’—and makes the burning of 
matches profitable as never be- 


fore. The 


Search 


Light 


Match is also the best of 


all matches. 


At all grocers. 
Sabe the coupons. 


THE DIAMOND 
MATCH 
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Innocence. 
CORNELIA MATSON. 


ch night, 


MABEL 


She prays e this small sweet 


, 


maid of seven, 

An earnest prayer her sins may be for- 
given; 

I think the listening angels smile in 
heaven 

For well they ow the water lilies 
fold 

With petals wh no purer heart of 
gold. 


=_ 


Afternoon Gossip. 


JANET HAY. 





“How perfectly exquisite! What are 


those delicate blossoms?” A group of 
women stood before a mantel banked 
with feathery white flowers from 
whose dainty bushiness were thrust 
graceful lacelike blossoms of pure 


white, with an occasional branch ter- 
minating in a cluster of pale green 
buds, like the tiny nest of some dimin- 
utive bird. They ‘were city bred, most 
of these women, but one in the back- 
ground smiled. 

“If my dear old father were here he 


would think our hostess had gone en- 
tirely daft,” she remarked. “That 
flower, ladies, is the wild carrot, or 
Queen Anne’s lace, as the modern wild 
flower books prettily name it, and it is 


pernicious weed that the 
farmer has to contend ‘with, and that 
is saying good deal in a country 
daisy and wild mustard have 
full swing.’ 


the most 


where the 


{ weed, that lovely, lacy thing! 
Her listeners could hardly credit the 
statement, and a carrot at that. 

“Yes,” went on their informant, “and 
if you were to pull a root of it in its 


you would find a very small 
» to be sure, and not a deep 


wild state, 
carrot, whit 


orange like the cultivated variety, but 
with an unmistakable carroty odgr, 
The foliage is somewhat like its garden 


tall 


sister, but the plants grow more 
and bushy.” 

As the group settled down to the 
afternoon gossip over the teacups the 


conversation dwelt on the subject al- 
ready introduced. “I find that you 
Americans use the carrot much less 
than we Canadians,” said a quiet little 
lady from over the border. “We con- 
it one of our most reliable winter 
vegetable and serve it frequently be- 
twee! seasons, when fresh garden 
truck is scarce in the markets.’ 

“Oh, dear, is there something new 
under the sun?” eagerly asked an ex- 
perienced housekeeper. “I do so long 
for some fresh ideas to bring variety 
to the winter table. Do tell how you 
use them.” 

“Well, my 
them diced 
carrots until 


slices if large. 


sicer 


method is serving 
We boil the 
them in 
we 


favorite 
and creamed. 
tender, cutting 

Then when cooked, 


drain and cut them into dice, and serve 
hot with a drawn butter sauce poured 
over, They are very delicate, and to 


my taste delicious, though perhaps one 
has to become accustomed to the 
sweetness as to the saltness of the 
olive, We also serve them in slices 
with just melted butter and salt and 
pepper. When young and tender they 
are very nice that way. Another way 
is to mash them. To do this you 
scrape and wash them and cook until 
tender in boiling water slithtly salted. 


Then drain them thoroughly and mash, 
adding a good sized piece of butter, and 
salt and pepper. Serve hot. If you 
care to take the trouble you may make 
this into pats, roll in flour and fry. It 
makes a pleasant change when one 





gets in despzir for a novelty.” 

“Dear me, I never ate a bit of carrot 
in my 1 ” said one of the young ma- 
trons. “I thought ‘the y were only good 
for flavoring eble soup, and to 
feed horses, or onsen Mi says they 
give his Nimrod a sleek coat, but if 
they do that why won’t they improve 
our complexions?” 

“They do.” said a doctor’s wife pres- 
ent. “They are considered very 
healthy, and good for the skin. I saw 


in an old medical book that they were 
used in ancient days as a poultice, and 
had a wonderful effect in soothing pain. 
I believe they either boiled and 
mashed, or used them grated raw.” 
“There,” began the Canadian again, 
“your speaking of grating them raw 
brings to mind my mother’s famous 
recipe for carrot pudding, which our 


boys at home, my brothers, thought su- 
perior to the real plum pudding.” 

“Carrot pudding! How perfectly ab- 
surd!” echoed the hostess. “I can’t 
imagine such a thing as a pudding 
made from a carrot. Can: you remem- 
ber the recipe? Wait a minute until I 
get a piece of paper. This is too good 
to be lost.’’ 

“Get us all some, or let us copy 
yours,” called the young matron. “I 
want something for a novelty at the 
Christmas dinner. I am to have all ef 
Jack’s family for the first time, and I 
should like to favor them with some- 
thing out of the beaten line, if it is 
good.” 

‘Well, it is, at least all of our friends 
have so voted it. I cannot fail to re- 
member it, as I have helped my mother 
prepare it on all state occasions since 
I was a little girl. Are you ready? 
One cup grated raw carrot, one cup 
grated raw potato (don’t look so hor- 
rified), one cup brown sugar—brown, 
remember, one cup stoned raisins, one 
cup currants, one cup chopped suet, 
one cup flour, two teaspoons baking 
powder, grated nutmeg or cinnamon 
os preferred, a little orange or lemon 
peel. Mix all together and steam three 
hours. T wonder if you would like 
mother’s pudding sauce, too, that she 
serves with it?’”’ 


“Oh, ves, to be sure. We can stand 


anything after that raw potato. Go 
ahead.” 
The Canadian laughed: “T don’t 


wonder that surprises you,” she said. 
“but you just try it, and tell me the 
result. The sauce is one erg and one 
cup of sugar beaten together unti! it 
comes to a cream. Put one-quarter 
cup of hot water and butter the size 
of an ege to heat. Just before serving 
stir in the eeg and sugar and one- 
quarter cup of wine. It is the best hot 
wine sauce I ever tasted, and when 
pronerly made comes to the table hot 
and foamy.” 


“That certainly does sound good.” 
murmured the young matron. “T’ll 
just make Jack’s mother think T’m a 


Delmonico chef, you see if I don't.” 


-_-— — 


Ills of the Feet Relieved. 


JEFFERIS. 


ALICE 

Probably no part of the human body 
receives so little care as the feet, and 
yet how necessary is their well being. 
Sfoes that are either too large or too 
small produce corns. When these first 
appear, ruh them with pumice stone. 
Trent in the same way the callous 
spots that form on the bottom and 
sides of the feet. Should the corn 
be very sore, soak the feet In warm 
water and then apply camphorated 
vaseline. In paring a corn a very 
sharp knife should be used, and the 
operation most cautiously conducted. 
A poultice of bread crumbs soaked 
half an hour in vinegar will often 
remove a corn in a night. 

Bunions should be rubbed with lano- 
line and then protected by a plece of 
oiled silk. Ingrowing toenails may be 


checked and cured by forcing back 
the flesh from the nail and inserting 
a tiny wad of lint under the edge 
of the nail. When the next toe 
presses the flesh down on the nail, 
bind the two toes together with ad- 
hesive plaster so as to prevent the 


pressure in the wreng place. 

For perspiring feet, bathe the feet 
in water containing a little borax, and 
then powder with lycopodium. For 
tired or aching feet use a hot salt 
water bath and rub the feet dry with 
a rouch towel. Swollen feet and ankles 
are henefited by a bath in water in 
which wood ashes have been boiled, 
the water being strained before it is 
used, 

For women with sensitive feet that 
blister easily, a simple remedy is to 
rub the sole of the stockings with cas- 


tile soap, and to soften the soap in 
weter and rub it over the bottom and 
fides of the feet. Chilblains can be 


cured by persistent bathing night and 
morning with witch hazel. Three 
parts vinegar and one part comphor- 
ated brandy is a preventative of chil- 
blains if used during the fall months 
and before cold weather comes, 


=> 





Trying Out Lard—Instead of trying 
out lard the old way, I first make what 
is caHed white lye. I fill a large dinner 
yot half full of good hard wood ashes, 


MOTHERS AND 











DAUGHTERS 
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Ivory Soap 
99 Per Cent. Pure. 









































Within Reach. 


Because of its low price Ivory Soap is 
within the reach of all. 
low cost it has the advantage that it 
will do the work of half a dozen kinds 
of soap each intended for a special 
Its purity fits it for use 
where the ordinary soaps are unsafe. 


Besides its 














 _____ 
cover with cold water, let come to a 
boil and when settled turn off and 
strain. Use from one to two cups of 
this for a large kettle of fat. Add but 
a little fat at a time and cut in small 
pieces. When done it will be clear 
and there will be no “‘squeezing.”” The 
rough lard will be as white and clear 
as any. This is a harmless method. I 
have done this way a number of years 
and would not do any other.—{M. L. 8. 





Homemade Caramels— 
Three cups granulated sugar, % cup 
sweet milk, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, % cake sweet chocolate and \4 
cup boiling water. Put the sugar and 
water together in a bright tin pan; 
let boil until the syrup turns brown: 
now stir in all the other ingredients: 
move the pan to a cooler place on the 
range and let boil until it will harden 
when dropped into cold water. Re- 
move from fire and beat for five min- 
utes. Pour into buttered pans and 
score When cooled a little.—[Anna Glen- 
wood, 


Delicious 


Will someone kindly send directions 
for crocheting a tam-o’-shanta for a 
girl 6 to 8 years of age? I would like 
one that turns up at one side of front 
with quill or bow of ribbon. How much 
yarn is required?—[A Reader. 
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The Inside of this 
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* Gave your 





or ure, send 15c for our 1126-pa 
Catalogue. Millions are saving 34 
expenses 


both Wall Hanger and 


Building 23¢ 


BS a showing the clerks at work, the 
H be 4 8 goods, and, in fact, an interfor 
all sectional view of every floor of 
OEY the tallest commercial building 
a ay in the world, It makes a 
thing. very attractive and interest- 


ing wall hanger, and is one of 
the most complex and com- 
plicated pleces of lithography 
ever enemesed. you want it 


it cost us to print. 
for 


color Wall Hanger. 

If you want to 
dealer's 
— on every- 
you eat, wear 
ge Wholesale 

their former 
trading Cert withus. If you want 


Catalogue enclose 20c. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. «e 
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STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge....... oven fh 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton......... . 
The Tes Crap, F. Ta Bike ccccccccscccccsccces le 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Bulking, Chicago, 
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For Singers and Speakers. 





The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who rep- 
resents a prominent manufacturing 
concern and travels through central 
and southern Michigan, relates the fol- 
lowing regarding the new catarrh cure, 
he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets quite accidentally, and like every- 
thing else, I immediately bought a 
package and was decidedly surprised 
at the immediate relief it afforded me, 
and still more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a 
boys’ choir in one of our prominent 
churches, and he is greatly troubled 
with hoarseness and throat weakness, 
and on my return home from a trip I 
gave him a few of the tablets one Sun- 
day morning when he had complained 
of hoarseness. He was delighted with 
their effect, removing all huskiness in 
a few minutes, and making the voice 
clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to 
the taste, I had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit, and that he himself had 
no hesitation in using and recommend- 
ing Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarth. 

“T have since met many public speak- 
ers and professional singers who used 
them constantly. A prominent Detroit 
lawyer told me that Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and 
that he had long since discarded the 
use of cheap lozenges and troches on 
the advice of his physician that they 
contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger 
to health.’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, composed of 
catarrhal antiseptics, like Red Gum, 
Blood Root, etc., and sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents for full 
treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the ap- 
proval of physicians, as well as thou- 
sands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, 
throat troubles and catarrh of stomach, 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Sait Rheum 


Cancer, Rheumatism, Blood Poison, 
Constipation and ail Blood Diseases 
cured by Extracts of RED CLOVER 
BLOssOmsS Send tor circular 
containing full information. 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
1OSAOld Later-Oceau Lidg.,. hicage 


We give one beautiful rolled gold soli- 

at por -~ Cement ring, solid. 

ern, for se! : 

Garfield Pyde Gum, at 5 cents a package. 4 leatenali, 
easy anle. ad name; we mail gun. When sold send 
money; we mail ring. 7th year. dreds of th d 


P cnstomers. Sotalog free i dred. . 
miume GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 6s) moon ra 

















NIMBLE 
Cat Lace with Crazy Edge. 


BY B, D. 





Make a chain of 80 stitches. 

ist row—One dc in 4th st from hook, 
1 dec in next 3, now make 26 holes or 
spaces, * skip 2 st, 3 d c in next, 2 ch, 
1 dc in same work from star to star 
three times more, turn, 

24d row—T'wo ch, * 3 dec under 2 ch 
of last row *, work from star to star 
3 more times, 25 sp, 1 dc on top of 
next 4dc,1dc, 3 ch of last row, turn. 

2d row—Four ch, 1 dc on top of sec- 
ond dc, 1d on top of next 3 d ¢, 
13 ep, 19 dc (or 6 blocks), 6 sp, *, 3 dc 
on 2 ch of last row, 2 ch, 1 dc in same 
* repeat from star to star 3 times more, 
turn. 

4th row—Two ch, * 3 dc, 2ch,1dec 
in same * repeat from star to star 3 
more times, 4 sp, 31 dc, 11 sp, 5 d c 
on top of 5 dc, turn. 

Sth row—Four ch, 4 dc on top of next 
4de, 10 sp, 25 dc, 1 sp, 10 dc, 3 sp, 
* $dc on 2 ch of last row, 2ch,ldece 
on same *, repeat from stur to star 3 
times more, turn, 


6th row—Chain 2, * 3 dec on 2 ch of 


last row, 1 d c on same *, repeat from 





A SECTION OF CAT LACR, 
star to star 3 times more, 2 sp, 10 @ ¢, 
1 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 13 d c, 9 sp, 6 d c on 
top of 5 d ec, turn, 

7th row—Four ch, 4 dc on top of 4 
dc, 9 ep, 13 dc. 1 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 10 
dc, 2 sp, repeat the stars all the time, 
turn, 

8th row—(After crazy edge), 2 sp, 10 
dc, 1sp, 16de1sp,16dce,8sp,5dc 
onS&de turn, 
9th row—Four ch, 4 dcon4de, 8 
sp, 16 dc, 1 sp. 13 dc, 1 sp, 4 de, 1 sp, 
7 dc, 2 sp, now comes edge, turn. 
10th row—Crazy edge, 2 sp, 10 dec, 1 


fp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 19 d c, 8 sp, 5 d c on 
5 de, turn. 

Jith row—Four ch, 4dcon4de, 
8 sp, 22 dc, 4 sp, 4dece1sp, 7d 6c, 
2 sp, crazy edge. 

12th row—Crazy edge, 2 sp, 7 de, 1 


sp. 387 dc, 8 sp, 5 d « on 5 de, turn, 

13th row—Four ch, 4 deceon4de, 
5 sp, 43 dc, 1 sp, 10 d ec, 2 sp, crazy 
ecre, turn. 
Mth row—Crazy edge, 2 sp, 4 de, 4 
sep, 49 dc, 2 sp, 5 dc on5 de, turn, 
15th row—Four ch, 4dcon4de, 3 
ep, 16 dc, 1 sp, 3l de, 3 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, 
crnzy edge, turn. : 

16th row—Crazy edge, 2 sp, 4 dc, 2 
ep, 19 dec, 1 sp, 10 d ¢, 1 sp, 16 dc, 
4p, 5dcaon65de, turn. 

lith row—Four ch, 4dcon4daa 
$3 ep, 13 d c, 1 sp. 7 dc, 1 sp, 10 d oc, 
2 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, crazy 
edge, turn. 

18th row—Crazy edge, 2 sp, 4 de, 1 
fp, 7 dc, 5 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp, 
19 d c, 3 sp, 5 d ec on 5 de, turn. 

19th row—Four ch, 4dcon4de, 3 
sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 4 de, 1sp,10dc, 4 sp, 
7 dec, 5 sp, crazy edge, turn. 

20th row—Crazy edge, 10 sp, 10 d e¢, 
2 sp, 7dc,1sp, 10 dc 4 sp,5dcon 
5 dc, turn. 

2ist row—Four ch, 4 d c on 
sp, 16 dc, 4 sp, 10 dc, 9 Sp, 
edge, turn. 

22d row—Crazy edge, 
sp, 13 dc, 8 sp, 7 4 ¢, 
5 dc, turn. 

234d row—Four ch, 4 dcin4de, 14 
sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 5 sp, crazy edge, 
turn. 

24th row—Crazy edge, 5 sp, 4 dc, 19 
sp, 5 d c on 5 d c, now make 4 rows 
of spaces. The cats look very pretty 
facing each other. This lace is pretty 
for aprons when made of No 60 or 80 
thread, 


4dc, 4 
crazy 


5 sp, 4 de, 2 
3 sp, 5 d cin 








FINGERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8029—Boys’ double-breasted suit, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 





8131—Child’s dress, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years, 
6237—Child’s nightdrawers, 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 








7341—Girl’s Gabrielle apron. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address 
Pattern Department, this office, 


Six Books for the Sick. 
What I Learned After 30 Years. 


Book lon Dyspepsia, 
Which Book 20n the Heart. 
Snall Book 3on the Kidneys, 
j Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5for Men (sealed), 
Send? ook 60n Rheumatism, 


No money 1s wanted 

Simply select the book you need. 

It is my experience as a specialist of 3 years. In 
the book I tell how at last 1 found a way to reach 
ditticult, deep-seated diseases, ‘Yhirty years of ear 
nest, ardent toil in hospitals and at bedsides, made 
it possible for me to write these books, 

The books tell how I| perfected my prescription— 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, How by scientific experi- 
ments I traced out the causes that bring on chronic 
d.seases, 

I found invariably that where there 
ness, the inside ne.ves were weak. 

Where there was a lack of vitality, 
nerves lacked power ’ 

Vhere weak organs were found, I always found 
weak nerves. 

Not the nerves commonly thought of, but the vi- 
tal organs’ nerves. The inside—the invisible nerves, 

This was a _ revelation, 

Then my real success began 

Then I combined ingredients that would strength- 
en—that would vitalive these nerves 

Tluat prescription I called arestorative. It is known 
the world over now as Dr, Shoop’s Kestorative. 
After that I did not fail to cure one in each hun- 
dred, In the extremely difficult cases, my failures 
for tive years were only one in each forty treated, 
I found cancer incurable. Cancer is for surgery, not 
medicine, 

Then how to get this prescription to the sick ones 
everywhere was my thought. 

I must announce it in the public press. But, 
thought I, will they realize the real truth of my 
discovery—the real power of Dr. Shoop's Restorative? 
Then a way came to me—like an inspiration. 

“I will offer it to the sick on trial,”’ said L. “Then 
they will know I am sincere.’’ 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city and vil- 
lage in America. 

I got their agreement to co-operate with me. 


was a weak- 


that the vital 


Now by any sick one 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
Can be Taken At My Risk. 


For a full month I will let you use it entirely at 
my risk, Send no money. Just write me for the 
book you need, fhen I send it I will tell you of 
a druggist near you who will permit the month's 
trial, Take the Restorative a month. Then decide. 
If you say to the druggist, “‘It did not help me,”’ 
that will relieve you of any expense whatever. He 
will bill the cost to me, 

This is my way of clearing your mind of all doubt 
as to what Dr. Shoop’s Restorative can do. No 
matter how prejudiced, you cannot dispute this ab- 
solute security I offer, You cannot resist an offer 
like this if you are at all sick. If you have a 
weakness, write me. If you can’t do things like you 
used to do them, tell me abont it. Write in 
confidence. As a physician I will tell you a way 
to help. 

Get my book now—to-day. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 1512, Racine, Wis. 


Mild_ cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles, At druggists, 





MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


occe BY cece 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first 
published by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the 
corn judging and field work at the university 
of [inois, It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to dite. The advanced methods of corn 
judging have been noted and all the available 
information on corn judging incorporated. The 
first edition was quickly exhausted and the demand 
for a second edition became imperative. It is 
especially helpful for famers interested in im- 
provement of corn, for corn schools, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, etc, The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of ears of the leading varieties of co-n, 
desirable e.rs contrasted te undesirable, desirable 
and undesirable kernels, so that with this book and 
a little experience the farmer or student can pick 
out the best ears for seed or showing. In add'tion 
the score cards used in the corn states are given, 
with directions for using them. Cloth, 5x7 inches, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Each of the books below is written by an accepted authority on the subject, or better, by several authorities. 
Each book thus presents in a plain, practical way that all can profit by the essential and reliable information 
In most cases the book combines scientific facts and exact knowledge, with directions for applying the same in 


actual practice, the directions being based on actual experience. 
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One of the greatest joys of this great business is the many kind letters we receive daily from our 
»mers, expressing their pleasure and satisfaction with our goods and methods. 
Often the most significant part of the letter is embodied in the ie words: ‘‘My grandfather traded with 
you years ago.’ It is the complete confidence of our customers in our honesty, born of past experience in 
dealing here, that enables us to hold their continued trade. 

One _ he ape ‘*below cost offerings’’ to catch an occasional customer, and 
making up the loss on subs sequent orders, would never build a business like ours. 

It is he 4 constant saving and steady stream of pleasant business relations which 

nakes our patrons eager to speak a good word for 
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32 years ago we occupied one room 
with two clerks and published a cata- 
logue a quarter the size of ahymn-book. 












us at every opportunity. 
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and test for yourself our ability to please you. Tell us what kind of goods you are +! pri ¥ a . pe cE f ever atten pte 
interested in and we will send you without charge any of the following flustrated retail figures. i) ng an id 

wanier cm z can 
t cost 





special catalogues quoting wholesale prices. Merely mention the . 
f E contains over 1100 


letter of the catalogue you want. Our Big Catalogue ca ste enor : ge whnk a.) 
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5 Builders flard- 15 Linoleauamea 260 Watehes and with sampl e = 2 
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ont a GS ; quickly and use so little gasoline as the : 
| Leave Off Chopping, is Against Us 23 2:..° wt 


bay a buggy direct from us you get it at wholecale 
wasting your timeand strength. It ip easy | prices direct from our factory and there is no chance 
work—turning the weod pile into money or | or him to make any moucy out of you. 
Weed 
| This Is Exactly What We Do 


keeping up your own fires wit 
We sell you direct 6 buggy thet has 100 Pointe of 


Freeman’ > No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give Merit and we also give you what no dealer ever 
! | Fas: perfect trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works thought of doing. We give you 


working machines as well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog, 30 D a 
of varied patter: | a Ss ‘ Free Trial 
ices. a. ALAMO MFG, CO., 43 S. Market St.,Boston, Mass, that you may be ys than satisfied with your bargain, 
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All Farm Tool-Grinding 


done easily and exactly. 4 tools in one, Sickle Grinder, Edge Tool Leet, Saw” 
Gummer and Polisher. Fitted with the world famous abrasive, Carborundum, 
you grind 20 times as fast as with sandstone with the 


BI-PEDAL SICKLE and TOOL GRINDER. 

$0 LENE Does not draw temper or glaze. Special Offer to Farmers— 10 Days Free Trial. $34 worth 

44 +) GA of machinery for $8.50. Keturnatourchargeif not satisfied. Rapid seller for agents, 
with liberalterms. Ask for beautiful Carborundum sample and bookiet. Free. 
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| Read and Note a Few of the Points of Merit. 
all found in the 1904 
6PLIT HICKORY SPECIAL TOP BUGGY. 


RIFLE @ PISTOL CARTRIDGES. | wanted. Tire inch by tuck thick, round edge. Asiee= 


It’s the shots that hit that count.” Winchester Oil tempered, graded snd graduated, 8 and 4 leat.” Wo 










Oil tempered, graded and graduated, 3 and ¢ leaf. Woodoh 
Uphel Bar furnished regularly, Bailey Loop {tf preferred 





FAbonague x Machine 


a Ke ve Rifle and Pistol Cartridges in all calibers hit, that is, cin cushion aha back, ‘byriug csiion and wold panel opring 
they shoot accurately and strike a good, hard, pene- Beovy weltrprost wether rect end tech ourtalty ined ‘ond 





, 4 1 a ki — reinforced. 4 remy Wheels, gear wood, body and =—s 
F work carried 100 days in pure oil and } d. 16 coats patot 
DON’T BUY THAT q trating blow. This is the kind of cartridges you will get, wein tao veny blanans grode of Snlshing oral, Gosp gulcaah 
; ¢. $ } $ s $ +4 color desired. Body plain black with or without en 
if you insist on having the time-tried Winchester make. sirlping. This buggy is furnished complete with good, high 
padded, patent leather dash, fine quality, oe ——— ~~ 
CARTRIDG: eide curtains, storm apron, quick shifting shaft eouplings, ful 
ALL DEALERS SELL WINCHESTER MAKE OF ES. leathered shafts with 36inch point leathers, special heel braces 
and corner braces. Longitudinal Center Spring. 


Any reasonable changes can be made in the finish 


Gasoline Engine until you have written 
us for the facts about the 


BUICK ENCINES. 


— aro models of simplicity and 




















mechanical fectio Portable, eco- 

aonreals a money en en fo . doing a and construc tion ofthis Buggy. We make it to suit 
great variety of farm and dairy work. : - womens | the customer's taste, and guarantee it to please, no 
SF rite for catalog C. —— oe se, reqalroments seh to aid you tn 

—3 1686 specifications are given here to ‘on 
‘od THE BUICK MFG, oo., ordering your bugzy built to order just as you want ft. 
Flint, Mich. Many thousands make no alterations from our chosen 
specifications, which are the result of our years of 






experience in vehicle building. 
and @ pose c “i r anal By our new 1904 Vehlele 
Catalog and get all the details about modern ba 
making, order blank and full particulars. AIF 
Send for our Free 186-page Catalog of Bis 
Hickory Vehicles and terneen 
THE OHIO CARRIACE MFG. CO. 
H. O, PHELPS, President. 
1225 Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NOTE—Wecarry a full line of high grade Harness 
801d direct to the user at wholesale prices, 









High-Grade Moderate 
Half Tones We Make Cuts Price 
Line Cuts Quick 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. . 
Electrotypes Sedudnedl. Stan. Service 
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